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Pen cil Dra wing by Ernest W. Watson 


@ The little sketch above is only one of many contained in this popu- 
lar book (pictured at the left) in which one of America’s foremost 
pencil artists has condensed the main essentials of his subject into a 
single volume selling at a low price. 


@ It contains a wealth of material arranged for rapid perusal and direct 
adaptation. While designed primarily for the beginner, it nevertheless 
offers much of interest to the more advanced student. The sketches 
themselves are well worth the price of the whole. 


64 pages. 5%” x 834". fully illustrated. 


Postpaid. Only 81.00 


WATSON -GUPTILL 
330 West i2nd Street 


PUBLICATIONS. INC. 
New York. N. Y. 












PEN DRAWING 


by ARTHUR LEIGHTON GUPTILL 


This border reproduces at small scale fragments of some of the 
numerous illustrations contained in this practical little book by 
GUPTILL ... Look these fragments over . 
subject matter and handling .. 
ient size (5%” x 8%”) 
covered board... Can you go wrong purchasing it at this new low 
price? Your money back if not satisfied. 


NOW $1.00, postpaid 


-- note the variety of 
. This 64 page volume of conven- 
is bound in durable and handsome cloth- 
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| NOW YOU CAN AFFORD 
| A CAMERA LUCIDA 


J Elliott’s offer this new, 

‘ improved, modernized 

Va Camera Lucida at a price 

yp far below any compar- 
able model available. 
This is made _ possible 
through the use of light- 
weight but strong, dur- 
able, rigid and noncorro- 


2 | 500 


sive aluminum . . a 
superior but much less 
U.S.A. only expensive material. 


Write for descriptive folder that tells all about this 
Camera Lucida . . . with which even a novice can draw 
easily, rapidly and accurately. 


B. K. ELLIOTT CO. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


126 SIXTH STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


. A CAMERA LUCIDA 


733 PROSPECT AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This versatile board, =o 
with its “surface with =X 

a bite” is ustthe thi 
for pen 4nd irtk wor 

pa icularly where the 
textures to be represent- 
ed are rather rough- 


$1.00 TRIAL OFFER < 
To, enable youto Ive ; 
this a test We offer y ‘Ga 
4 sheets 14"x22"for Et. Ya 
Your choice of white, t , 
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ink, green, blue da 
rown, darkg qray, Pac black, 
| Moss-green. Usé it for ~= 
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‘THEY’ LL meen this gift 10 times 





SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


One 1 Year Subscription $3.00 
One 2 Year Subscription $5.00 
Two 1 Year Subscriptions $5.00 
Your own Subscription (new or renewal) 
and one Gift Subscription $5.00 
Each additional Sub. (beyondtwo) $2.00 
Foreign Postage $1.00 a year extra 
This Offer EXPIRES January 31, 1940 


—yet YOU won't have to 


wrap it once: ay 


So exclaims Santa Claus, speaking of Art INsTRUC- 
TION as the ideal CHRISTMAS GIFT for any art- 
minded person, young or old. He adds, “Why not take 
this friendly way of saying ‘MERRY CHRISTMAS’ 
. and of making CHRISTMAS 


last them the whole year through?” 


to your friends? . . 


Isn’t Santa right? How better could you make these 
friends repeatedly happy and at the same time do 
your bit in combating the evil influences of this war- 
mad world? And it’s so simple, too. Just make out a 
check; 


by month we'll do the rest. 


give us the names and addresses, and month 


A Friendly Way *MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


to Say 


Give ART INSTRUCTION for CHRISTMAS 


December 1939 
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American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) To Dec. 31: 
Works by lia mg and deceased 
members—including Child Hassam 
and Edwin Austin Abbey. 


Amer. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
To Nov. 26: Annual Exhibition 
of Allied Artists of America. 


An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Dec. 1: “Beyond all isms’’- 
twenty selected Marins. 


A. W. A. (353 W. 57) 
Thru Dec. 30: “Acceptable Xmas 
Gifts” — Fall pictures by artist 
‘members of A. W. A. 


Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
Thru Dec: Old and new paintings 
and prints. 


Argent Gallery (42 W. 57) 

Nov. 27-Dec. 9: Exhibition by 
New York Ceramic Society; Dec. 
11-23: Oils by Ida O’Keeffe; Dec. 
11-30: Paintings & Sculpture by 
Nat’l Assn. of Women Painters & 
Sculptors. 


Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) 
To Dec. 4: Paintings, prints and 
sculpture by Louis Schanker. 


Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
To Dec. 2: Kimon Nicolaides 
Memorial Exhibit; Dec. 5-16: Oils 
by members of the League; Dec. 
19-30: Water colors by members 


Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
Nov. 27-Dec. 11: Georges Schreiber 
paintings of each of the states in 
U.S.A.; Dec. 11-24: New paint 
ings by Irwin Hoffman; Dec. 26- 
Jan. 8: Group Painting Show. 


Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

Thru Nov: Oils, water colors, & 
. drawings by Thomas Eakins; Dec: 
Paintings by American artists. 


Barbizon-Plaza (6th Ave. & 58) 
To Dec. 9: Exhibition of water 


colors, oil paintings & ceramics by 
Lawrence Blazey. 


Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 
Thru Dec: Boyer Group wate) 
colors and paintings. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
To Jan. 1: Mask Show, “Barbaric 
and Civilized”; to Nov. 26: Geo 
Pearse Ennis and Paul L. Gill 
Water Color Exhibition 


Carroll Carstzirs (11 E. 57 
Dec. §-16: 
Truex 


Drawings by Vanday 


Chait Galleries (600 Madison) 
Nov: Early Chinese bronzes, pot 


tery and porcelain. 


Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) 
Permanent showing of terra cotta 
scul pture. 


Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Dec. 4-30: Paintings for the $5 
to $50 Christmas Budget 


Columbia University East Hall 
(1145 Amsterdam) Thru Nov. 30: 
Exhibition of paintings, lent by 
Walker Galleries Curry, Lee, 
Ruellan, Grosz, Pittman, Clemens, 
Celentano, Townsend, James, Luce, 
Morris, Heliker, Blow, Turnbull 
McCosh and Mechau. 


to 


DECEMBER 
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{ Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 
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Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 
Thru Nov. & Dec: “America at 
Tea”—eight room settings, de 
signed by well-known decorators 
to dramatize the subject all the 
way from the nursery “Cambric 
Tea” to “The Business Executive 
Takes His Tea.” 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Dec: Small masterpieces of 19th 
century French artists. 


The Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 
Thru Dec. 9: Paintings by J. Pad- 
dock; Dec. 11-23: Oil paintings, 
sculpture, drawings and prints by 
Mateo Hernandez; Dec. 26-Jan. 6: 
New water colors, Winthrop Tur 
ney. 


French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Dec: French Impressionists and thi 
masters of French Art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 25: Recent 
oils by Frank C. Kirk; To Nov. 
30: Paintings and sculpture by 
contemporary American artists; 
Dec. 5-23: Gordon Grant Exhibi 
tion. 


Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 

Dec. 4-18: Joint shou prints by 
Nikolas Eekman, monotypes 6) 
Katherine Day; also exhibition & 
sale of decorative arts 5 crafts 


Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth 
Dec: Art treasures from the pal 
aces of Old Russia. 


Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 25: Water color 
by Dwight Shepler. 


Kleeman Galleries (38 | 57 

To Nov. 30: Oi§ paintings by) 
Thomas Eakins: Dec. 4-16: Paint 
ings by Esteban Vicente. 


Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth 
To Dec. 25: Oil paintings by I 
Jaques; drawings by Mary Dyer 


Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 I 57 
Dec: Color prints. 


M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57 

To Dec. 2: “Two American Ro 
nzantics”—Albert Pinkham Ryder 
and Robert L. Newman. 


C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth 
Dec. 4-30: Contemporary Ameri 


can water colors. 


John Levy Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Dec: 18th century English por 
traits and a select group of Bar 
hbizon paintings. 
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Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 


To Nov. 21: (Gallery) Drawings 
3 oils by Gabor Peterdi; To Dec 
4: (Studio) Oils by Dr. M. Sou 
chon. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 

To Nov. 30: Oils by Souverbic 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Dec. 5-30: In the Gorges Islands, 
Maine—Paintings by N. C. Wyeth; 
Dry Brush drawings & lithographs 
by Stow Wengenroth. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Thru Dec: Contemporary Ameri 
can prints. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth Ave. at 82) Thru Dec. 
Daguerreotypes and photos; Con 
tinuing thru Dec: Life in Amer. 
for 300 Years; Contemporary) 
Amer. paintings from Museum 
Collection; Historical Exhibition 
of Woodcuts from Museum Col; 
Prints: Masterpieces from Museum 
Col: Dec. 16-Jan 7; The Madonna 
and Child: A Christmas Exhibi 


tion. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison ) 
To Dec. 9: Paintings by Taubes; 
Dec. 11-30: Water colors by Li 
onel Reiss 


Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To Dec. 4: Paintings of Spanish 
and Mexican Toreros and Dancers 
by Carlos Ruano Llopis. (First ex 
hibition in United States 
Morgan Gallery 

To Nov. 29: Recent water color 
by DeWitt Peters; Nov. 27-Dec 
14: Paintings by Frederick Heuk 


Pierpont Morgan Library (29536) 
To Dec. 31: Showing of illumi 
nated manuscripts, master drau 
ings, bindings, etchings © mezzo 
autograph manu 
scripts, historical letters and docu 
ments 
Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 
Nov. 20-Dec 2 Water colors hy 
(mor) Hooper, etchings by Mar) 
Sargent; Dec. 4-16: Water color 
by Minnie Mikell and Helen 
Tompkins; Dec. 18-30: Oil pzint 
ings by Beatrice Gardner 
Museum of City of New York 
Fifth Ave. at 103) To Feb. 14: 
*The Cathedral of St. lobn th 
Divine”; Open Nov. 28: New pe 
manent period alcove—‘New York 
Interior, in the Dutch Tradition” 
1700); Open Dec. 12: “Railroads 
to New York”; Opening Dec. 20: 
“Painted fire engine panels.” 


tints, authors’ 


Nierendorf Gallery (18 E. 57) 
Nov. 20-Dec. 11: Jawlensky Shou 


This page is for your Bulletin Board 





Museum of Mod. Art (11 W. 53) 
To Jan. 7: Exhibition of the work 
of Picasso—largest ever held in 
this country; Nov. & Dec: Exhibit 
of Creative Growth “Childhood to 
Maturity” (Young People’s Gal. 
howing oils, water colors, draw- 
ings, lithographs, etchings, wood 
carving, ceramics and embroidery 
produced by Dahlov Zorach Ipcar 
trom ; to vb years o} age. 
Permanent: The Museum’s art and 
motion picture libraries are open 
to public daily, except Sunday & 
holidays, from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M 


Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
To Nov. 30: Recent sculpture by 
Jose de Creeft; Dec. 11-23: Joint 
vhibition of drawings by Edwin 
W. Dickinson and Jose de Creeft 


Pen and Brush (16 E. 10) 

To Nov. 30: Annual Fall Exhibit 
of oils and sculpture by members 
Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 

Dec. 4-30: Holiday Show of Mod 
ern French Paintings “For the 
Young Collector.” 


Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 
Nov. 30: American Printmakers— 
a record of development; Recent 
additions to the print collection; 
Illustrations in manuscripts; Flow- 
ers & Fruit, 1496-1846. 


Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Nov. 30: Portraits and land- 
scapes by Rudolf Jacobi. 


Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Jan. 14: International women 
painters, sculptors and gravers 
from Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 


Robinson Galleries (126 E. 57) 
Thru Dec: Exhibit of pieces to be 
added to Limited Edition Sculp 
ture: “Nativity” by Louise Cross, 
our pieces by Slobodkin, others 
by Hugo Robus, Jose de Creeft 9 
Warren Wheelock. 


Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.) 
Nov. 19-Dec. 8: Exhibition of 
Thum Box Sketches. 


Schaeffer Gallery (61 I 57) 
Dec: Paintings by old masters 


Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Dec. 4-16: Oils by R. H. Me 
Kelvey; Dec 18-30: Christma 
Exhibition of paintings and scul p- 


ture 


Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 
Nov 20-Dec. 20: Anniversary 
Show, paintings by Walker Gallery 
artist 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57 
To Dec. 2: Sculpture by Stuart 
Benson; Dec. 4-23: Recent drau 
ings by Thomas Handforth; Dec 
26-Jan. 6: Oils by Wm. Walt 
math 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 

To Dec. 3: “Twentieth Century 
Artists” selection of painting, 
sculpture & graphic arts; Dec. 6- 
Jan. 3: Allen Tucker Memorial; 
also selection of works from Mu 
seum’s permanent collection. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) 

To Dec. 5: Exhibition of sculp 
ture by Guitou Knoop; Dec. 2-30: 


Paintings by William Malherbe 
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ART INSTRUCTION: Published Monthly with the excep- 
tion of July and August by WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLI- 
CATIONS, Inc., 258 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. ¢ EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 330 West 
12nd Street, New York, N. Y. © Ralph Reinhold, President 
and Treasurer; Ernest W. Watson, Vice Pres.; Arthur L. Gup- 
till, Vice Pres. © 35 cents a copy. Yearly subscription $3.00, 
payable in advance, to the U.S.A. U.S. Possessions, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico. Foreign subscribers add $1.00 a year for 
postage. © Remittances by International or American Express 
Money Order or by Draft on a bank in the U.S. should be 
payable in United States funds. ¢ Subscribers are requested to 
state profession or occupation. Change of address must reach 
us before the 20th of the month to assure delivery of forth- 
coming issue. Be sure to give both old and new addresses. 
¢ Copyright 1939 by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. All 
rights reserved. © To Contributors: Articles, drawings, photo- 
graphs, etc., sent with a view to publication will be carefully 
considered, but the publisher will not be responsible for loss 
or damage. 


Entered as second-cla natter December 1 1937, at the Post Office at 
Stamford, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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| BINADE! 


COLORED PENCILS 





Au 
Artist's 
Notes on 


“ANADEL” 


“Apply a wet brush to strokes of Anadel Pencils 
and you get a bright, clear, water color wash. A 
dozen studio uses—layouts, roughs, color sketches, 
indications on engraver’s copy, lettering, diagrams, 
maps, plans, etc. 


“A time saver obviating the necessity of getting out 
the water color kit for small jobs. Not a substitute 
for water color, but a valuable tool for the busy artist.” 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J12 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


24 assorted 
colors 
No. 130 











Now's the time ..and 
HERE’S THE BINDER 


Now’s the time to 
order two of these 
handsome and con- 
venient binders — 
one for your 1939 
copies of ART IN- 
STRUCTION and 
one for 1940. Why 
risk losing or mis- 
laying copies when 
these practical 
binders are avail- 
able? 





AS A 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


r . 

You can't go wrong 
giving any sub- 
scriber one of 
these. 


$1.50 each, postpaid 


ART INSTRUCTION © 


New York, N. Y. | 


Binder permits 
magazines to lie 
flat when open... 
magazines easily 
inserted and re- 
moved ... no 
springs to get out 
of order. Each 
holds 12 copies. 
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Water Color Skies 
Phovosraphy by ated 4. com @§ Painted by DEAN FAUSETT 


OTHING in nature resists Dean Fausett, whom we first introduced to our readers in the November number, 
N the artistry of the is one of America’s promising young artists. He studied at the Art Students League 
painter more than the sky. under Nicolaides, Lanning, Locke, Miller and Wickey; in Colorado Springs, under 
Particularly in water color, | Boardman Robinson, he studied mural painting and he worked in the Mural Atelier 
the always subtle forms and = of the Beaux Arts Institute. Among his mural commissions are those for the West 
colors of clouds tax the re- |New York Postoffice and the Court Hous? of Augusta, Georgia. 


sources of a medium that 

permits no fumbling. Since Dean Fausett first met 
this challenge some years ago he has, by constant 
study and experimentation, achieved a thorough 
technical mastery of water color in painting the 
ever changing drama of the heavens. 

Some artists try to paint in water color much 
as they handle oils, taking slight advantage of the 
medium’s unique physical properties which, when 
completely exploited, cooperate marvelously with 
an appreciative brush. The natural behavior of 
water color is especially useful in simulating cloud 
effects. When permitted to flow and integrate— 
always under control—it assumes cloud-like char- 
acteristics which are otherwise extremely difficult 
if not impossible to express. 

To be sure, there are those who spurn the aid 
of “accidents”; who frown upon such practice as 
“trickery.” The logical consequence of that attitude 
would seem to result in water color paintings that 
resemble anything but water color. 

But let us accept Fausett’s invitation to visit him 
in his studio and see just how he manages to create 
those dramatic skies which are the subject of our 
discussion. He is ready for us, with a large sheet 
of paper (27x19 inches) attached by gummed tape 
to his drawing board. The paper, a smooth, kid- 
finished, two-ply bristol board, is taped down only 
at the corners and the centers of the long sides as 
clearly seen in one of the halftones on page 8. 
Some artists stretch their paper, securing it to the 
board all along the edges. This method would be 
impractical for Fausett because he frequently does 
two or more studies in a morning and so has to 
make rapid changes of paper on his board. The 
paper is heavy enough not to wrinkle seriously 
while the work is in progress. 

Fausett does most of his painting direct from 
nature. He sits upon the ground and holds the 
board upon his lap if it is not convenient to set 
it up before him. The study which he is doing for 
our demonstration is similar to the one he did in 
Norway (reproduced on the opposite page). 

The artist’s equipment, the materials and tools 
he employs to get the results that distinguish his 
particular kind of work, always invite our scrutiny. 
And we inevitably compare them with those of 
other painters. Thus we may be surprised after 
learning of Millard Sheets’ quite restricted palette, 
to note the extent of Fausett’s—about twenty-two 
colors. But Fausett hastens to assure us that he 
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never employs all these pigments in any single painting. 
Indeed he customarily requires not more than eight or 
ten for any picture. He does insist, however, upon a 
wide range of colors from which he may select the few 
that will give him the best results in rendering any 
given subject. The Mars colors, he explains, are cal- 
cined iron oxides, artificially prepared earth colors. 
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DEAN FAUSETT’S 


When he uses them he does not have the 
ochres, siennas and umbers on his palette. 
Of these Mars colors, Max Doerner in his 
“Materials of the Artist and their Use in 
Painting”* says they “are more trans- 
parent than the natural ochres, because 
they contain less clay, and are dispropor- 
tionately expensive. Yellow iron oxides are 
very strong and permanent artificial 
colors.” As to blacks and grays, pigments 
that are not seen in the palettes of many 
artists, Fausett says that there is very little 
point in trying to produce the wonderfully 
subtle grays of the sky by mixtures of 
other colors, when the cold Paynes gray 
and the warmer Mars grays are exactly the 
right pigments. When mixtures are em- 
ployed, the tones are quite likely to be 
spotty, blues predominating here; reds and 
yellows there. 

When it comes to brushes, Fausett’s 
technic differs widely from those who keep 
a single brush in hand while painting. We 
see on his table a wide assortment in size 
and character. Every artist develops his 
own preferences in tools and equipment. 
These, naturally, represent the best means 
he can discover to serve his individual 
method of working. 


BRUSHES 
size. The two at the left are Lyons hair bristle brushes; the next three are red sable water color brushes and the one 
at the right is a turkey quill sable 


HIS PALETTE 


Vonastral Blue 
Manganese Blue 


Cobalt Blue 


Ultramarine Blue 


Vonastral Green 
Terre Verte 


Raw Sienna 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Van Dyke Brown 


Yellow Ochre 

Naples Yellow 

Cadmium Yellow 
Pale 

Cadmium Yellow 
Vedium 


Light Red 
Indian Red 


Cadmium Red 


Lewensohn’s 
Mars Black 
Mars Yellow 
Mars Violet 


Charcoal Gray 
Paynes Gray 





He uses the Winsor & Newton brushes reproduced above at exact 


The step-by-step pictures on pages 7 and 8 are 
reproduced from a water color study (27x19 
inches) at various stages of the demonstration. 
Although greatly reduced in size, and shown 
without color, they give a clear idea of Mr. 
Fausett’s method of procedure when studied 
with reference to the text 


The No. 9 is a smaller Lyons brush and 
is handy for more delicate areas in the 
highlights of the clouds. 

The three red sable (Winsor & Newton 
Nos. 14, 12, 6) brushes are for accurate 
painting in the landscape —they permit 
free brush painting of the blues and greens 
of the terrain and foliage and are excel- 
lent for accenting. They do not have the 
body that the Lyons hair brushes have and 
are therefore not as useful in the sky 
washes. The unnumbered brush at the 
right is made of extremely long and select 
sables set into a quill, and is excellent for 
retouching because it does not disturb the 
washes underneath. It also can be used for 
extremely fine linear drawing and accents 
at the finish of the painting. 

“Before putting brush to paper,” says 
Fausett, “I study my subject thoroughly, 
organizing as completely as possible the 
general layout of the composition, and de- 
cide on just the tonality, light and general 








Large Lyons hair brushes (Winsor & Newton), like 
No. 12 in the picture, are for expansive sky washes 
and are extremely fine for spreading on very fluid 
colors and in laying-on bold patterns of shadow 
tones spontaneously and quickly. Their bristles are 
long and flexible; though far more pliable than 
bristle brushes they have more body than a sable or 
camel's hair brush, thus permitting more expansion 
when applied to the paper in laying in very “runny” 
washes. Their ability to carry a great deal of water 
and distribute it evenly is one of their main assets: 
as is also their highly absorbent nature, when 
squeezed out, to lift washes or wipe out wet pigment. 
*Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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mood of the subject before me. Then I set my palette 
with the colors that are best suited to the study and 
wet all my brushes.” 

Now comes the first step in the painting. Dipping 
a large Lyons brush into the water jar, Fausett 
quickly lays a heavy wash of clear water over the 
entire sky area and for a few seconds he rapidly 
strokes this wash with a No. 12 Lyons brush to spread 
it evenly, allowing no spot to dry or lose the runny 
shine of the wash. Sometimes, he explains, he even 
pours the water from the jar and lets it spread over 
the entire surface of the paper. By one method or 
the other the sky becomes a floating. moving film of 
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water into which he begins to intro- 
duce the colors with the largest of 
the Lyons hair brushes. 

The first process photograph (shown 
right) was made just after Fausett 
had painted in his light blues and 
blue-greens—manganese blue, monas- 
tral blue and ultramarine blue—these 
representing the luminous sky areas 
above. A touch of naples yellow or 
ochre below served to give the hori- 
zon a bit of warmth. These colors 
show very light values in our repro- 
duction. The colors were literally 
floated in and permitted to mix quite 
evenly, as they naturally do, with the 
clear water. All colors are brighter 
when applied than they are expected 
to be in the final result, as they lose 
their power somewhat upon drying. 

The next step is more exciting be- 
cause it introduces the bolder pattern 
of the clouds with their dark shad- 
ows, in warm and cool grays. For 
these colors Fausett had set his palette 
with Paynes gray for the cool grays, 
and Lewensohn’s Mars black for the 
warmer, heavier grays. A touch of 
indian red or umber warms these a 
degree more. They are boldly stroked 
into the floating blue film, according 
to a preconceived composition. They 
look very dark, and at this stage, 
quite unlike clouds. But as the artist 
tips his board this way and that, the 
colors begin to integrate, spread out 
and assume a broader and more 
subtle pattern. As they thin out they 
dramatically take on the very char- 
acter, even the texture of moving 
clouds. 

The painting is now in its most crit- 
ical stage. Things are happening — 
and rapidly. While the cloud forms 
are literally moving in the still wet 
and flowing water film, colors are 
fusing, tones blending into one an- 
other, values changing, new shapes 
emerging. Fausett continues to change 
the slant of his board to control these 
swift changes and to keep any area 
from developing puddles of water 
which, in drying, give unfortunate 
effects. 

As these things are happening, the 
artist’s brush is also busy. From this 
point on he begins the process of 
lifting off the pigment here and 
there to create the luminous, fleecy 
lights of the clouds (bottom cut). 
This must be done at exactly the 
right moment, when the paper is still 
wet and the pigment is beginning to 
settle into those areas where it will 
remain. 

For this he uses the large Lyons 
hair brushes thoroughly rinsed of any 
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pigment. With his fingers he squeezes 
the water from the brushes or hur- 
riedly shakes them out with a sweep 
of the arm, leaving them  semi- 
absorbent and ready to lift off the 
pigment for the lighter parts of the 
clouds. “I used to have a paint rag 
handy for drying brushes,” he ex- 
plained, “but one day in Sweden I 
discovered the great advantage of the 
shaking-out method. I was feverishly 
painting a rapidly changing sky and 
had collected quite a group of on- 
lookers. They began to crowd around, 
politely enough to be sure, but they 
pressed uncomfortably close and it 
bothered me. I hit upon the plan of 
flicking the water from my brush. It 
worked. I had plenty of room from 
that moment on. It’s a small matter 
but perhaps your readers will be glad 
of the tip.” 


Some artists use a sponge for lifting 
out the lights, but Fausett declares 
that the Lyons hair brushes produce 
more varied textures, more fascinat- 
ing details and a more spontaneous 
movement; in short, they seem to him 
very important in simulating cloud 
character. 

Print number 4 (upper cut on 
left) shows the sky dry, and com- 
plete with highlight and shadows, 
softly blended and seeming to move 
in the spacious atmospheric blues of 
the sky background. Comparing this 
with step number 3, there appears to 
be little development. About the 
only obvious difference is the lighter 
tonality of number 4. As the colors 
dry they become lighter in value. 
Also, as Fausett has already pointed 
out, they appear less intense. Unfor- 
tunately other developments of the 
study at this point cannot be detected 
in this very small reproduction—in 
black and white—of a large colorful 
painting 27x19 inches. Here and there 
delicate edges appear and then dis- 
appear in subtle blending with the 
background. Deft touches of the 
brush, lifting delicate highlights, 
have completed the subtle cloud 
forms. 

“The secret of these sky effects,” 
we are warned, “is to obliterate any 
tendency to sharp edges. Semi-hard 
accents can be introduced during the 
last stages—when the colors are dry- 
ing—only with the greatest caution. 
The exact-size detail of one of 
Fausett’s paintings on page 9 shows 
such accented edges on the bottoms 
of the clouds. One must remember 
not to touch areas that are mat and 
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This exact-size reproduction of a section of one of Dean Fausett’s water colors shows the painting at a stage where drying has set 
in and the artist has permitted hard edges to form at the bottom of the clouds 


dry and only so long as the moisture remains shiny 
can pigment be lifted off to give soft-edged results. 
No additional washes can be added at this point but 
after the sky has had time to dry thoroughly—it will 
dry while the landscape is being painted—the entire 
painting can be moistened by immersing it in a bath 
of clear water, and additional color can then be 
floated on with a soft sable brush. Be careful not to 
lift or torment the original washes. Even distribu- 
tion of a tone can be attained by tipping the paper 
in any or all directions. Keep a brush handy to re- 
move stray drops of water and excess color that may 
collect at the edge of the paper.” 

The sky being completed, Fausett turned his atten- 
tion to the landscape itself. He selected several red 
sable brushes, sizes 14 to 6. He set in the distant 
mountains in a gray-blue, using Paynes gray and 
cobalt blue, increasing in depth and variety with 
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monastral blue as he neared the foreground. Soft 
edges and clear-cut contours gave the effect of dis- 
tant atmosphere. The near mountains became warmer 
in color with heavier pigment, and rich shadows were 
introduced into the local colors while they were still 
wet. Here Fausett used monastral blue with monastral 
green, Van Dyke brown and burnt sienna. Distant 
foliage was painted into the wet color. In the fore- 
ground of the land areas yellow ochre, burnt umber, 
indian red and Mars violet played their parts. After 
the land areas had dried, other details were added 
to give the harder accents. 

In number 6 we see the painting completed, with 
a thin and light wash of blue over the river. This 
reflecting water carries the same colors as the sky, 
increased in tonality with the reflections of the banks 
put fluidly into the wet wash. 
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for his book 
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This is really a continued story 

It began way back in October 1937 when 
C. Walter Hodges, the hero of Miss Dobbs’ 
narrative, wrote the first of two articles on 
the designing of book jackets. His first in- 
stallment “On the Warpath,” was “A Rude 
Discussion between Artist and Publisher on 
the Subject of Book Jackets.” His second, 
in the November number, was devoted to 
shop talk about jacket designing with re- 
productions in color of some outstanding 
jackets which this young English artist had 
done for American publishers during a stay 
of several months in this country. 

The drawing at the left is the title page 
of the first book written as well as illus. 
trated by this brilliant artist whom Miss 
Dobbs was instrumental in turning into an 
author. Having barely begun this book in 
New York just before the expiration of his 
visa, Hodges returned to England in the Fall 
of 1938. He sent the completed work, man- 
uscript and drawings, to Coward-McCann, 
the publishers, on the last westbound trip 
made by the S. S. Manhattan from South- 
ampton in September. 


The drawing below, reproduced from a 
recent letter from Hodges, gives the definite 
impression that the artist is very much in- 
volved in the European war. But he hastens 
tc assure us that the little Sussex town 
where his “Moat Farm” is situated is still 
peaceful and that his artistic and literary 
efforts have not yet been interrupted by a 
call to arms. 
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NE of the most exciting sidelines of publishing 
is that of turning artists into authors. This is 
becoming quite the fashion in the book field 

as a glance at many publishers’ lists will show. The 
formula calls for (1) a special and peculiar brand 
of artist—recognized only by editors—and (2) a 
bulldog tenacity on the part of the editor. 

Yet, seriously, how does an editor know which 
artist out of the many whose work he is constantly 
seeing, is the one who can write? Well, he doesn’t 
really know. He sees something in the work, recog- 
nizes something in the man, and gets a hunch. Yes, 
it sounds silly, but that’s exactly what happens. 
Joseph Blumenthal once tried to explain it in terms 
of the book designer who gets the same sort of hunch 
when a manuscript is put into his hands. As he looks 
through it, sampling a little of the text, thinking a 
little about the author, the book designer begins to 
see the finished product. He sees the type face, the 
final size of the page, the margins, the headings, the 
kind of paper he wants to use, the cloth, the stamp- 
ing or label—all this before he has done any actual 
work on the script. How does he see all this? Mr. 
Blumenthal, one of the best book designers in the 
country, says he cannot tell. The designer merely 
gets a conception of what the finished book should 
look like and follows it. 

The wholly innocent question, “Have you any 
text?” or “Would you consider writing your own 
text?” is usually greeted by an artist with a look of 
utter incredulity. 

“But I’ve never written anything in my life,” he 
gasps. 

“Have you ever tried?” the inexorable editor goes 
on. 

“No. What makes you think I could?” 

“I don’t really know, I just have a hunch.” 

The hunch usually works out. The latest example 
is “Columbus Sails,” written and illustrated by 
C. Walter Hodges. Almost three years ago, a young 
Englishman, an excellent artist, turned up in our 
office. He was here on a visit and while here wanted 
to do a few jackets. He was given Elizabeth Goudge’s 
“A City of Bells” and submitted a design so fresh 
and delightful that during his entire stay our com- 
bined outfit—Coward-McCann, Putnam’s and Minton 
Balch—kept him busy. His work was watched closely 
and one day, in talking about jackets, the limitations 
they imposed on an artist, and books and illustra- 
tions in general, I asked him why he didn’t do a 
book of his own. I suggested perhaps one that might 
interest young readers as well as adults. 

“You mean, write it?” 

“to 

“But I’ve never written anything—not even a let- 
ter—that was any good.” 

So far, true to form. The female of the species, 
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however, being more deadly than the male, Mr. 
Hodges was a marked man, and I wasn’t too much 
surprised when, some little while later, he said he 
had given the suggestion thought and liked the idea. 
He would try, if we would be willing to play ball 
on a hunch. 

We were, of course. The question then was, what 
should the book be about? Obviously, what was 
called for was a subject and period that would have 
good illustrative possibilities and at the same time 
would not require more than a normal amount of 
text. A story with an historical setting, a famous 
leading character, and a colorful background seemed 
to be the answer. 

When Hodges mentioned a book about Columbus, 
we both felt a little uneasy. After all, how could 
anyone turn out a story of drama and suspense when 
the essential facts were so well known? Research, 
however, revealed a great lack of interesting books 
on Columbus. There were no end of articles and 
one or two fair-to-middling volumes. This, together 
with Mr. Hodges’ own genuine interest in the period 
itself and the illustrative opportunities it afforded, 
soon dispelled our fears; and when he presented 
roughly the form in which he wished to tell the 
story, we were completely convinced. He thought of 
the book at first wholly in a pictorial sense and, 
working with him, we made up for him a bound 
dummy of about 120 pages, the same size as “Colum- 
bus Sails.” This gave him something to work with. 
In the dummy he sketched the present color spread 
entitled “The Audience,” the portraits of Columbus 
and Martin Pinzon which now appear in the book, 
one or two ships, and several minor characters. Pic- 
torially, the book began to shape itself very clearly 
in his mind. How clearly can be seen from the fol- 
lowing incident. We had talked about the double 
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spreads and I said I would like at least one showing 
the landing of the first white men in the New World. 
A big stretch of yellow beach 

“Like this, you mean?”—and on a sheet of plain 
white paper he quickly drew the accompanying 
sketch. 

A comparison with the finished color illustration 
in the book shows how clearly the episode must have 
been in his mind when he made this first rough 
sketch, for the two are practically identical in idea 
and composition. 








It is one thing to lead an artist to the literary well, 
and quite another to make him drink. An artist, 
turned author, has to be driven to write his book. 
But there are compensations. In the first place, 
strangely enough, unlike most “first” authors, an 
artist seems to understand that publishing is after 
all a business, and that his book is one of a list. He 
is reasonable about special terms in special circum- 
stances and does not make wild demands for ex- 
travagant advertising, promotion and hundreds of 
free copies for his friends, relatives and in-laws. 
While he makes an exacting writer, he knows what 
he wants and he accepts criticism with rare good 
humor. When the writing of “Columbus Sails” was 
actually begun, the first and second parts were 
brought into the office, literally page by page. in 
longhand, and thoroughly discussed. Where Mr. 
Hodges felt an incident should stand as written, he 
was adamant, and in the end proved to be right. 
For instance, in the chapter entitled “Turn Back. 
Senor,” | questioned the scene in which Columbus 
strikes Mendoza, the sailor. Hodges insisted the scene 
remain unchanged. He wasn’t making Columbus a 
“hero,” he said. In this particular scene, Columbus 
was a desperate man in a desperate situation, and 
under the circumstances would probably have acted 
just as portrayed. The scene remained. On the other 
hand, wherever possible, he followed editorial ad- 
vice. The ending as first planned was to have been 
very sad—the oft-told tale of Columbus alone, ill, 
old, neglected and forgotten. This I didn’t like. I 
felt the book should not end so drearily, not only be- 
cause young readers would not like it, but because | 
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didn't see any particular point in bringing to 
a close on a note of defeat a story that, for all 
its frustrations. was, after all, a tale of victory 
and achievement. The ending was revised. 

I suppose it would not be altogether fit- 
ting for a story about Columbus to reach 
America without delays and postponements. 
At any rate, true to tradition, just like the 
man Columbus, the manuscript “Columbus” 
suffered many set-backs, including total loss 
of the first draft in Paris, before it finally 
landed safe between the covers of a_ book. 
The first two parts were roughly put down 
when Mr. Hodges’ visa expired. No amount 
of pleading could make Uncle Sam grant an 
extension of time, and Hodges sailed for 
home early in October 1937, taking with 
him the manuscript and the dummy. In a 
note sent from the Berengaria, he writes: 

“Here I am in mid-ocean haunted by the 
ghost of Columbus and constantly reminded (1) of 
the enormousness (enormity?) no! of his task, and 
(2) the incomplete state of my own. There it lies, 
in my brief case, in a dirty, buff-coloured envelope. 





(Jueen 
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whispering reproachfully at me from time to time 
..+ What about it, eh?” 

The Northwest Mounted Police have nothing on 
a publisher tracking down a book. In the next two 
years, Walter Hodges was subjected to a barrage of 
correspondence and an avalanche of visitors, all 
saying, What about it, eh? So contagious was the 
publisher’s enthusiasm still, that one of the visitors 
actually succeeded in interesting an English pub- 
lisher in the book, sight unseen! The English pub- 
lisher joined the chase, and Hodges—lI really think 
in self-defense—began to reconstruct the story from 
his notes. In November, 1938, came good news: 

“By this time you will have probably heard the 
news about Kit Columbus, which is that the old boy 
has hoisted sail again . . . Thus assailed from both 
sides of the Atlantic, | have undertaken to complete 
the opus by early next year.” 

The manuscript arrived in due time, only two 
months late! I should like to tell just one anecdote 
about this text by an artist who “couldn't write.” 
It pays such a staggering compliment to Mr. Hodges’ 
narrative powers that it is worth repeating, if only 
for the benefit of other artists who say they cannot 
write. “The Sailor’s Story” was read out loud to a 
group of young people who listened intently to the 
account of the crew's growing fear and discontent, 
the first rumblings of mutiny in the midst of which 
comes the false alarm of land being sighted, then 
open rebellion, then only three days left to the Ad- 
miral, then fifty hours, forty-nine, forty-eight 
The reader paused. One of the boys leaned forward 
and breathed: 

“Gee, I hope he makes it!” 

Once the text and at the 
printer’s, the drawings began to arrive: Flus 
first the black and whites and then—on 
the last trip of the Queen Mary before 
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war was declared 


the color drawings. One advan- 
tage in working with an author who is an artist is 
that he is of enormous help in planning the book’s 
make-up. Mr. Hodges’ comments in this connection 
are interesting. 

. . of illustrations in line block there will be 
approximately 30, 10 of which are to be full pages, 
the other 20 small ones set into the type (as head- 
pieces, etc.). I’m not visualizing any tricky stuff, with 
the type set around difficult shapes. Simply this sort 
of thing:” (See cut below.) 

With the Atlantic between us, the original idea of 
having the color reproduced by lithography had to 
be abandoned, and, although I didn’t really like the 
idea myself, I suggested perhaps the best solution 
would be to do the double spreads in four flat colors 
with Benday. Just listen to Mr. Hodges on this point! 

“Your letter arrived this morning. Let me say im- 
mediately and at once and without equivocation, cir- 
cumlocution and tergiversation, that I do not, defi- 
nitely not, approve the idea of having the colour 
drawings in line block. No. If it must be, in the end, 
then it must be, but not until I have explored every 
avenue and left no stone unturned. And then if line 
block it has to be, it shall be a very tasteful matter of 
not more than two colours. The point is I think line 
block, especially if used with a Benday tint, looks 
absolutely deadly in a book. There is no ‘quality’ 
to it.” 

Some of the originals (for instance the illustrations 
on pages 50 and 170) were 
termed ‘‘unfinished’’ by 
several people who saw 











en eR them. My inquiry brought 
—— this reply: 


“Yes, I know they’re 
rough, much more so than 
the others, but I have sub- 
mitted them with a pur- 
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pose: I have been told by so many 
people whose opinions | respect that, 
however brilliant (!) my finished er a 


drawings may be, it is my rough 


drawings that are really important: J 


it sounds crazy, I know, but in defer- 
ence to that point of view I experi- 
mented with a ‘rough’ technique of 
which these are first fruits. There 
may be no other such fruits to fol- 
low, but these have, in certain quar- 
ters, been praised even higher than 
the finished drawings. There is no 
way of ‘finishing’ them as they stand, b 
either. They are ‘finished sketches’ 
and must so remain, for better or 
worse. Their virtue is that they have 
that kind of direct life and vigour 
which is nearly always lost in a fin- 
ished drawing and which has great 
charm, I think . . . Of course you 
ae 

Needless to say, the “unfinished” drawings were 
used and, as he pointed out, look very well in the 
book. 

The question of the jacket was the occasion for 
lively remarks. When Hodges was in America, on 
one of his flying visits to our office, we discussed the 
jacket and decided on a design of the Nina, Pinta 
and Santa Maria under sail. Later we thought the de- 
sign would not be strong enough for a jacket, and 
from England he submitted another idea. However, 
in the end, he reverted to the original sketch and in 
writing about it, sent very explicit instructions for 
the publisher and the engraver and the printer! 

“Now you will be surprised—not, I hope, irritated 
—to find that I have returned after all to the orig- 





needn't use 





inal idea of 3 ships, seen from above, 
sailing on a blue background of sea. 
| have pepped it up, and I think it 
should be very effective. I have done 
it the same size as the finished jacket 
ps is to appear. Also, | have left the let- 

tering off the spine for the good rea- 
son that I don’t know how thick the 
book is to be. The situation is this: 
| have carried the background pat- 
tern over onto the spine, leaving 
han Zs. ample room for you to take as much 
of it as you need and chop off the 
rest. This means that you will have 
to get the lettering done, but it will 
be no more than a ten minutes’ job 
for someone. It is quite essential for 
the success of this design that it 
should be carried round onto the 
spine (the rounded back of book). 

His publisher has always admired Mr. Hodges as 
an artist. Now he regards him also as one of his best 
authors. How does Walter Hodges himself feel about 
being an author? For the characteristic reply read 
the end of a recent letter (reproduced in facsimile 
below) from our author-artist. 

Does this discourage the publisher? Not at all. The 
writing virus is very potent, despite grim determina- 
tions to combat it. As a matter of fact, Walter Hodges 
is already showing signs of weakening—as is evi- 
denced in a subsequent letter: “Thank you for 
Columbus. I’m really sorry I was such a difficult devil 
to deal with. When I write my next book it shall be 
much more complete before you ever see it—and 
then there'll be only half the trouble.” 

These few lines are ample reward for the editor 
who has turned another artist into an author. 
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The drawing of the human head and figure is gen- 
erally considered to contain the most difficult and 
subtle problems for the skill of the artist. Personally 
I very much doubt whether the human figure is more 
difficult to draw accurately than the inside of a 
forest or a complicated cumulus cloud. At any rate 
it is a far easier thing for the critic to make nasty, 
rude remarks about, and so the human figure is ac- 
cepted as the criterion of good drawing. If you can 
draw the human figure, well, you are supposed to 
be able to draw anything. 

One of the chief obstacles to drawing the human 
figure well is the little that we ever have to do with 
it. Unless you are a member of a nudist colony you 
hardly ever see the human form divine in action— 
aad sometimes then it doesn’t look so frightfally 
divine. Even if we join an art school not all of our 
time can be spent on the figure, and anyway that is 
the figure of a tiring model stuck up on a throne. 

If we belong to an art class we get about one- 
twentieth of our model, we must be content with the 
position that falls to our lot, and we must stay ex- 
actly the distance off we have been placed. The same 
obstacles rule for the portrait classes. So in place of 
the high pictorial enthusiasms which can be got out 
of the still life or landscape—in which cases we are 
always making pictures to the best of our abilities— 
we get the feeling that we are making studies (nude 
or portrait) and a full half of our natural pleasure 
and enthusiasm has vanished. 

No student, and this applies with especial force to 
the beginners, should be expected to draw a pose 
that does not delight him. Every time that he draws 
an uninteresting pose, from a sense of duty, he is 
doing definite harm to his personal subtle sense of 
beauty, he is weakening his powers of appreciating 
beauty in pose and is learning to work without that 
stimulus of a keen response to beauty which should 
be the core of all artistic expression. 
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Fat hex 2 Tracing, 4 Jan Gordon 


This article is from “A Step-ladder to Painting” by Jan Gordon*. 
As the name implies, the book is addressed to art students and to all 
who wish to learn something of the technic of painting. The volume 
admirably achieves its aim, for it is among the best of those books 
which attempt to reveal the creative processes and instruct the be- 
ginner who has put his foot on the first rungs of the ladder to graphic 
expression. 


In painting one of the prime sources of inspiration 
is the queer feeling that the subject is “yours.” You 
have enclosed it in your mind, you have absorbed it 
spiritually and are going to transpose it into ‘art. 
This sense of your spirit enveloping the subject 
comes naturally and instinctively. But in an art 
school this capacity of “absorbing” the subject is dif- 
ficult to attain. The model belongs also to twenty 
other students. Mentally, subconsciously and _ tele- 
pathically they get in the way. The more sensitive 
you may be the more conditions in an art school 
seem difficult. 

Even if you can persuade friends at home to sit 
for the portrait or head, conditions are not much 
easier. The friend may agree cheerfully enough but 
he very soon gets bored. Small blame to him, for of all 
boring businesses this of sitting to an artist is about 
the limit. You can feel their boredom only too pain- 
fully. This hampers you. 

There may often be details which you would like 
to examine closely. Say a young lady is sitting to 
you. She will begin to feel bashful if you want to 
examine too intently the structure of her eye. 

In fact she probably won't allow you to make a 
really satisfactory analysis; she will shut the eye, 
turn away or box your ears. The obstacles mental 
and practical before an earnest student of the human 
form are many and irritating. 

We can’t all be as domineering as old Cézanne who 
growled out to a fidgety sitter: “Oh, why can’t you be 
like an apple?” Continued on page 27 


*Greenberg: Publisher, Inc., New York 15 











Mme Cezanne in the Conservatory + Painted by Cezanne in 189] 


Collection of Stephen C. Clark 
Courtesy The Museum of Modern Art 
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Paul Cezanne 
and the Modern Spirit 


a program 
in the series 


WHAT’S ART TU ME? 
Presented by the 


MUSEUM UF MODERN ART 


and the COLUMBIA 
BRUADCASTING SYSTEM 


WABE on 
Saturdays at 6:30 p. m. 


Gt Fs 


Announcer: “What's Art to Me?”—a pro- 
gram produced by Columbia, under the 
auspices of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. What does art mean in 
the life of the average individual ?—wwell, 
perhaps much more than we give it credit 
for. Anyway, that’s what the Museum of 
Modern Art thinks—and the man who 
tells us about it is Holger Cahill, director 
of the government's WPA Art Program, 
and one of America’s eminent writers on 


art. Mr. Cahill. 


MR. CAHILL: Our previous programs 
have commented on how art slips into 
the life of the average individual, even 
when we aren't looking, or haven’t in- 
vited it. Today, we’re going to reverse 
the idea, and hear something about what 
art means to those individuals who are 
most conscious of it—that is, the artists 
themselves. We call today’s program 
“Paul Cézanne and the Modern Spirit.” 
Paul Cézanne was a French painter, born 
in 1839, died in 1906. He is perhaps the 
greatest master of modern painting, and 
he exemplifies the way the modern art- 
ist approaches the problems of his work. 
Well, that seems to call, first of all, for 
some idea of how the modern artists do 
work. What are they after—these people 
who create that distinctive, dynamic, con- 
troversial art we call modern? To answer 
that, our program presents four distin- 
guished Americans in four different fields 
of art. They are Russell Cowles, painter; 
William Zorach, sculptor: Philip Good- 
win, architect; and Ruth Reeves, a tex- 
tile designer who is also widely known 
for her paintings. Miss Reeves, suppose 
we start with you. Presumably what 
you're after in your work is good design. 
Now what’s involved in working out a 
textile design in the modern way? 

MISS REEVES: To begin with, Mr. 
Cahill, something that I see in the world 
about me starts me off. It may be some 
form or rhythm, or lines or color rela- 
tionships . . . I want to express that. If 
I think it will make a painting, I put it 
on canvas. If I think that canvas will 
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Seated around the table in the studio of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
are, left to right, Philip Goodwin, architect; Ruth Reeves, industrial de- 
signer; William Zorach, sculptor; Holger Cahill, commentator on the 
Broadcast series; and Russell Cowles, painter 


make a textile, then the transfer is to a 
fabric. 

MR. CAHILL: Well then, do you copy 
what you see? 

MISS REEVES: No—I’ve got to select 
what’s significant, arresting. Suppose my 
design starts with a tree branch. I don’t 
want every leaf and twig and shadow 
... but the underlying structure of that 
and eliminate 
what I don’t need. But it’s still not fin- 


tree. | concentrate on that 


ished at that point. Remember, I want 
to transfer my design to a textile. So I 
must make the design with its application 
in mind, and the use to which my design 
is to be put influences me tremendously. 

MR. CAHILL: Thank you, Miss Reeves. 
And now you, Mr. Goodwin, what is the 
modern architect’s approach to his work? 

MR. GOODWIN: We want to create an 
architecture that fits the need of our 
time. Our age has possibilities and sets 
problems that architects have never had 
to meet before. It has required new ways 
of designing and building. 

MR. CAHILL: And that is why the new 
architecture looks different? 

MR. GOODWIN: Yes. Take one simple 
example of the kind of thing we have 
to consider in architecture—the problem 
of windows. Nowadays we think it’s good 
as much 
sunlight as we can get. That’s something 


to have sunlight in the house 


that people never used to bother about 
much. They preferred privacy, or they 
wanted to keep the sun out for fear it 
would fade the carpets. But today’s de- 
mand for sunlight in our houses requires 
a whole new approach to the design of 
windows—and results in windows that 
look different. Back of any difference of 
appearance in modern architecture is a 
purpose: the solution of a new possibility 
that modern life has placed before us. 


MR. CAHILL: What would you say was 
the difference between working with 
modern architectural designs and with 
traditional designs? 

MR. GOODWIN: If it’s traditional, the 
architect’s problems have already been 
tested and solved for him. He finds a 
design out of the past, and adapts and 
applies it for use today. His chief con- 
sideration is how the building will look. 
But if the architect works in the modern 
field, he will start from scratch. He re- 
turns to the fundamentals of architecture. 
He is given a space which is going to be 
lived in, and used, in a certain way. He 
tries to plan this space so it will give the 
best use and the most satisfactory living, 
and he works up from that to how it’s 
going to look when it’s finished. 

MR. CAHILL: And now we inquire of 
a modern painter. Mr. Cowles, what are 
you after most of all in your work? 

MR. COWLES: Well, Mr. Cahill, it may 
sound a little heavy, but what I try for 
are structural design and the relations 
of form in space. 

MR. CAHILL: That does sound a little 
on the complicated side, Mr. Cowles— 
but let’s see if we can get to the bottom 
of it. Now, most of our listeners are sit- 
ting in rooms where there’s a chair or 
two in full view. Suppose you tell how 
you'd look at a chair to bring out the 
deep, dark secret of structural design 
and form in space. 

MR. COWLES: Well, let’s say it’s an 
upholstered easy chair. We may think we 
see an outline, filled with the color and 
pattern of the upholstery. That is what 
many people would call the natural ap- 
pearance of the chair, and they’d think 
it ought to be painted that way. But that 
isn’t where I'd begin the painting, be- 
cause the chair itself didn’t start with 
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either the outline or the upholstery. They 
came last—and they are not the chair at 
all really. If we examine the chair to see 
what it really is, we'll see that we’re look- 
ing at a structure. Its made up of solid 
forms—it goes up and down, back and 
forward—it has three dimensions—it oc- 
cupies space. So I organize the painting 
to give the feeling of structure and space 
and solid volume. That way I believe I 
communicate a real sense of the chair 
that could never come from copying the 
surface details. 


mr. CAHILL: And now, Mr. Zorach, 
will you tell us about the modern sculp- 


tor’s approach? 


MR. zoRACH: Well, Mr. Cowles and 
| agree on principle and objectives. The 
main difference between us would be the 
difference in our two mediums—the pos- 
sibilities of working in stone, as opposed 
to paint and canvas. The vital thing in a 
work of art is what it expresses and com- 
municates—the quality, the sensation, the 
emotion that the artist wants to transmit 
to the observer. 


MR. CAHILL: Thank you, Mr. Zorach. 
Now we've heard four modern artists dis- 
cuss their work. In all the comments we 
notice that certain principles and objec- 
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tives are repeated. All stress their drive 
toward the fundamentals of their art. 
Back to fundamentals! —to underlying 
structure. They want to solve their prob- 
lems from the ground up. They question 
and reject surface appearances — they 
probe, they examine, in a continuous 


ae W here 


did this modern spirit come from? 


search for permanent values 


Well, the first art to reveal the modern 
spirit was painting. If you ask the man 
in the street for an opinion of painting 
you're apt to hear something like this: 

VOICE OF MR. AVERAGE MAN: Well, 
speaking as the average man. Mr. Cahill, 
my complaint about modern painting is 
that it doesn’t look like any painting we 
had before. 

wk. CAHILL: And you think the paint- 
ing we had before—the work of the old 
masters, for example—is the way paint- 
ing should look? 

VOICE OF MR. AVERAGE MAN: Sure 
the old boys, they knew how to paint. 

MR. CAHILL: Fine. Now here’s the 
catch. Strange as it may seem, the mod- 
ern painters agree that the old masters 
had the secret of good painting. Here is 
more or less the way that Paul Cézanne, 
the great pioneer, expressed the goal of 
his painting 


VOICE OF CEZANNE: What I want to 
do is make something that will be solid 
and enduring like the art of the 
old masters. 

MR. CAHILL: Yes, Paul Cézanne be- 
lieved in the old masters, and taught 
his followers to return to their prin- 
ciples. Now, how is it possible that mod- 
ern painting, which seems to us so unlike 
tradition, claims to be related to it? That 
contradiction comes from a difference of 
opinion as to what the work of the old 
masters was like. Mr. Average Man 
what do you think the old masters were 
after in their work? 

VOICE OF MR. AVERAGE MAN: Why—I 
guess to paint things exactly as they are. 

MR. CAHILL: That’s what people used 
to think was the great virtue of the old 
masters. But Cézanne had a different ver- 
sion of their greatness. He put it more 
or less in this fashion .. . 

VOICE OF CEZANNE: The old masters 
did not take nature as they found it. 
They organized nature they selected 
what they needed from nature, and 
changed it to suit their own purposes. 
The old masters are great because they 
brought order and design into nature 

and that’s what we must do in our 
paintings. 

MR. CAHILL: Order and design: the 
return to fundamentals. The artist who 
is going to create his own world—as the 
old masters did—must know the under- 
lying structure that gives the meaning 
of any form—anything we see. These 
principles are applied to all visual arts. 
Cézanne was a painter—not a sculptor. 
not an architect, not an industrial de- 
signer—but his approach to the creative 
problem was universal. We have already 
heard four modern artists discuss their 
way of working—their approach to their 
art. Now let’s hear what their approach 
reflects of Paul Cézanne. Our painter. 
Mr. Cowles, is naturally closest to Ceé- 
zanne’s work, What do you find most sig- 
nificant in it, Mr. Cowles? 

MR. COWLES: Well, Mr. Cahill, to me, 
everything he did is significant. But 
there’s an aspect of his work that may 
have special interest for our listeners. 
because it’s not only something he taught 
the modern painter, but it’s a quality 
that has held a strong appeal for the 
public. And among the qualities they 
enjoy is the sense of space. You see the 
things in the world of Cézanne’s pic- 
tures have breadth and depth, as they do 
in the real world. He achieves that with 
design— interweaving a beautiful rhythm 
of form and color that carries the eye of 
the observer with it. 

MR. CAHILL: How about you. Mr. 
Zorach. Do you as a sculptor feel a re- 
lationship to Cézanne? 

MR. ZORACH: Yes. Like the painters, 
we sculptors used to think that if we 
copied the surface appearance of things 

put in every fold in a dress, and every 


button on a coat—we had done our job. 
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Page Opposite: Museum of Modern Art in New York 

Goodwin & Stone, Associated Architects 
White marble, blue tile and glass. Front and rear walls principally glass 
Wurts Bros. Photo 


Above: “The Housatonic” Oil painting by Russell Cowles 
Currently shown at the Kraushaar Galleries 
Cotten & Siegler Photo 


Right: “The Nude” Textile panel by Ruth Reeves 
Hand-printed on rayon marocain 
Schumacher & Co. 
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But Cézanne taught us to look for the 
structure of things, and their basic form 

and this form was essentially a very 
simple thing. For example, in represent- 
ing a man’s torso, Cézanne showed that 
the important thing was not the mark- 
ing of the ribs or muscles. He opened the 
eyes of the artist to see that fundamen- 
tally the torso was a squarish block, and 
the quality of squareness and blocky 
solidity was what the artist had to con- 
vey first. 

MR. CAHILL: Yes, Mr. Zorach . . . he 
opened the eyes of the artist. 

MR. ZORACH: Well, in my own case, 
my debt to Cézanne is as direct as pos- 
sible. He practically led me into seulp- 
ture. Originally, I was a painter, and, 
as I went on, I felt the need for more 
solidity and volume in my work. When 
I was finally introduced to Cézanne, I 
saw that his paintings had the secret of 
the three dimensional quality. I began 
experimenting with three dimensional 
form in various ways. including sculp- 
ture—and I soon found that sculpture 
had so much more interest for me than 
painting, that I stopped painting and be- 
came a sculptor entirely. 

MR. CAHILL: And you, Miss Reeves. 
is there a relation between Cézanne and 
the industrial design? 

MISS REEVES: Well, first I'd like to 
make a comment about artists in gen- 
eral. In the modern arts, we don’t con- 
sider that it’s the medium that makes an 
artist. A certain skill in drawing and 
painting doesn’t automatically guarantee 
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that one is an artist at all. The impor- 
tant thing is the creative vision. 

MR. CAHILL: That stresses an impor- 
tant thing about the modern spirit in the 
arts, Miss Reeves. 

MISS REEVES: Cézanne’s showed us the 
difference between copying and originat- 
ing—and that’s the difference between 
life and death in the arts. In industrial 
design, particularly in Trade Design, we 
have in America more than our share 
of copyists and stylists. But what makes 
present-day industrial design so promis- 
ing and so exciting is the appearance of 
the artist designer—the creator. If the 
American factories are beginning to pro- 
vide us with beautiful things for use in 
our everyday lives, it is because the cre- 
ator is growing in importance in the in- 
dustrial field. 

MR. CAHILL: And now, Mr. Goodwin. 

MR. GOODWIN: As for any architec- 
tural parallel with Cézanne’s particular 
qualities, Cézanne emphasized simplifi- 
cation—and simplicity is one of the hall- 
marks of modern architecture. The pio- 
neers of modern architecture in the late 
Nineteenth and early Twentieth Cen- 
turies felt that buildings were becoming 
swamped in decorative ornament and 
meaningless details. Our leaders urged a 
return to the essentials of architecture 

. they said, that, first of all. a build- 
ing should fit the purpose for which it 
is intended. So in architecture too, you 
see that 
down to underlying fundamentals. Cé- 


modern principle of getting 


zanne wanted to combine essentials with 










































CHILD WITH CAT BY WILLIAM ZORACH 
Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


Soichi Sunami Photo 


that’s what the modern 
architect and all modern artists try to 
do. To my mind, that’s the meaning of 
modern spirit in the arts. 


beauty—and 
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The Stuff of which Masks 
are Made 
Masks are made by applying strips 
of water-soaked paper and adhe- 
sive to a wax-modeled face and 
head, tamping the paper into con- 
tact with the wax and permitting 
it to dry. If carefully done, the 
mask approximately duplicates the 
model and is practical for wearing. 

At first try something simple. 
Don’t attempt hair or ears until 
you have had experience with the 
face alone. 

Modeling wax, the non-harden- 
ing composition known under a 
variety of trade names, is built up 
over a hase form of plaster of Paris 
or wood, which is somewhat 
smaller than the head measure- 
ments. Enough wax is applied over 
this base to make the modeled face 
the same size as that of the wearer. 
Use your fingers and the regular 
sculptor’s modeling Wire 
hairpins are very useful tools. 


tools. 


In making the base, remember 
that it should have no under-cut- 
ting to hamper the removal from 
the wax later. A box or a cut-down 
hat form will serve. To prevent the 
wax adhering to the base, cover it 
with a cloth with as few wrinkles 
as possible. The purpose of the 
base is, of course, to save modeling 
wax. It would take a large quantity 
to build up the head of wax alone. 
When using a proper base, four 
pounds of the wax should suffice. 

It might be a good plan for the 
beginner to start with a miniature 
mask, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the process and 
make his first mistakes on a small 
scale. An inverted teacup will serve 
nicely as a base for this small ex- 
periment. 

After the 
completed, you are ready to begin 


modeling has been 
work on the mask itself. 

Excellent masks can be made 
from the cheapest of materials that 
are within the reach of everyone: 
newspapers and ordinary wrapping 
paper. These are the nearest ap- 
proach to pure wood-pulp. 

In using newspaper only, it is 
advisable to have both white and 
colored some sport sheets are 
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How to Make Masks 
DOANE POWELL 





In our November 1937 number we printed an article, 
“How to Make Masks” by Doane Powell, well-known 
creator of portrait masks, character masks, beauty masks 
and masks for a dozen purposes. In that article Mr. 
Powell described the method by which he makes these 
masks in his own studio. We now reprint the instruc- 
tive portions of his article for the benefit of readers 
who may be incited by the masks shown on pages 22 
and 23 to try their hand at this fascinating craft. We 
have Mr. Powell’s promise to let us reproduce, later. 
some of his most recent masks. 





DEMONSTRATION MASK 


B is the base. This is one of several specially designed 
bases which Powell has constructed for heads of dif- 
ferent types and sizes. For non-professional work one 
can get along without these special bases. 

C is the cloth between base and wax to prevent adhesion. 
At W we see a portion of the wax modeling, left exposed 
to show its relation to the base and the newspaper cover- 
ing. 

The first newspaper layer is shown at 1. 

The wrapping-paper layer (2) has been left partly un- 
covered to show its relation to the two layers of news- 
paper. 

The second newspaper layer is shown at 3 lapping over 
the wrapping paper. 

{bove this final newspaper layer the entire head has 


been sandpapered and painted (4). Only the right side 


of the face has been finished. 


pink or buff colored—as the use of 


alternate colors in building up 
layer over layer, makes it easier to 
distribute properly the strips and 


Want 


Ad Sections are better than those 


secure complete coverage. 


pages containing large type or pic- 
tures as they tend toward better 
adhesion. 

Ordinary wrapping paper or 
paper bags such as the grocer uses 
will do for the inside or middle 
layer. For girlish or delicate fea- 
tures a light weight wrapping 
paper should be selected. 

Tear (never cut) 


your paper 


into strips about three by six 
inches. Then soak in water until 
thoroughly saturated or 


Newspaper 


water- 
logged. requires at 
least one day of soaking: wrapping 
paper two days. If wrapping paper 
is thoroughly manipulated with 
the hands, rumpling it up to let 
the water in the pores, it will then 
he ready for use after three or 
four hours. You cannot do this 
with newspaper. 

It is best to place each piece, 
one at a time, in the water and lay 
criss-cross to allow better penetra- 
tion and facilitate separation when 
it is time to remove the strips from 
the hath. 


Applying the Paper 
The first layer should be of news- 
paper—without any paste: paste 
will make the paper adhere to the 
wax and prevent the remeval of 
the mask from the model. The 
strips should be applied 
carefully to eliminate air bubbles 
and wrinkles and they should be 
tamped down with a stencil brush 
to make them fit smoothly and per- 
fectly all the subtleties of the 
modeling underneath. Tear paper 


bal ve 
soggy 


into smaller pieces to fit around 
the eyes and nostrils. For these 
small indentations and details a 
smaller brush is needed: an ordi- 
nary bristle brush such as artists 
use is suitable. 

After this first layer of news- 
paper has entirely covered the 
model (with sufficient lapping of 
the strips) apply library paste with 
the fingers or a brush, without 
diluting the paste more than is 


Continued on page 30 
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Consider the magic of masks! Watch an actor put on one of 
those primitive false-faces representing god or demon! See 
him caper about in savage dances attuned to jungle music! 
Then, and only then, can one appreciate the hypnotic power 
of masks, and understand the part they have played in man’s 
religious and social life throughout the ages. The current ex- 
hibition at the Brooklyn Museum demonstrates the uses of 
masks in ceremonial technics and in such protective capac- 
ities as baseball masks, fencing masks and gas masks. The 
examples we have selected for reproduction indicate some- 
thing of the comprehensiveness of the exhibition and the sig- 
nificance of the mask as an art form. Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, 
Curator of American Indian Art and Primitive Cultures, 
permits us to quote from his text in the exhibition catalog. 


Dr. Spinden says: 

“Face masks and comparable disguises probably were 
invented from 12,000 to 20,000 years ago by men liv- 
ing in southern Europe during the last great Ice Age. 
They were not invented for sport or beauty but in- 
stead as religious objects through which powerful 
spirits might be frustrated. Yet, for a variety of rea- 
sons, they have continued to hold the interest of both 
primitive and civilized peoples down to our own 
times. 

“Even the briefest survey of masks must cover their 
ancient and primitive purposes as revealed first in 
archeological records and secondly in the retarded 
ceremonies of barbaric peoples. It must touch on 
surviving uses in present-day folk dances, carnivals 
and pageants. Then the theatre of several nations 
comes into the picture, and the mask motive in archi- 
tectural decoration. Finally we now have masks 
which play a protective role in industry and war. 
Only thus can the scope of human inventiveness in 
this closely prescribed field be made clear, inventive- 
ness which runs into countless variations in form, 
ornament and function. Of all the subject matter 
which might be cited to illustrate the rise and fall of 
social illusion and the changing cultural scene, none 
has a sustained artistic interest equal to that of the 
mask.” 

Dr. Spinden tells us that the earliest pictures which 
indicate the use of masks are found in French caves 
of the Old Stone Age. “Perhaps we may assume,” he 
says, “that animal skins were worn by ancient hunters, 
as now by savages, to decoy game within reach of 
their weapons. But more important is the fact that 
animal mimicry became attached to animism, that 
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Antelope Mask 
Afriea 


Brooklyn Museum Collection 


doctrine of primitive religion which peoples all 
things in nature with dead men’s souls . . . In general, 
among the more primitive tribes where ceremonials 
have been studied, masks are used almost exclusively 
in connection with animals believed to harbor the 
souls of the dead. Such dances are normally held as 
a part of funeral services or during periodic mourn- 
ing ceremonies when ancestors are welcomed fear- 
somely. But masks may also be employed at crises in 
the life of the individual or the tribe, whenever it 
seems necessary to call upon the dead to help the 
living.” 

We turn to ancient Egypt for the earliest masks 
used by civilized peoples and learn that during the 
Middle Kingdom, “a jackal mask was worn by the 
chief embalmer who impersonated Anubis at the em- 
balmment and burial ceremonies.” In this same pe- 
riod we find the magnificent Egyptian cartonnage . 
masks for face coverings on mummy cases. “These,” 
explains Dr. Spinden, “are a very special type of 
sepulchral mask and during the Roman period in 
Egypt are replaced by portraits painted on wooden 
tablets.” The sepulchral mask, we are told, is an old 
and widely distributed type of mask which follows 
more or less the Egyptian idea of preserving faces— 
“It serves as a face covering in the tomb as part of 
the funeral furnishings. It is often formed of a thin 
sheet of gold or other metal upon which such features 
as the eyes, nose and mouth are drawn in repoussé.” 

Some of the most interesting masks in the Exhibi- 
tion are those used today in folk dances and the car- 
nival. “Usually,” says Spinden, “these folk dances are 


local specializations of old carnival practices but in 
Continued on page 31 
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GEORGIA JUNGLE BY ALEXANDER BROOK. U. S. A. 
First Prize ($1,000) in the Carnegie International 





LAY FIGURE—1938 BY YASUO KUNIYOSHI, U. S. A. 
Second Prize ($600) in the Carnegie International 


HONORABLE MENTIONS IN 
‘THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 
Mariano Andreu, Spain 
Ist Hon. Mention $400 
Raphael Soyer, U.S.A. 
2nd Hon. Mention $300 


Aaron Bohrod, U.S.A. 
3rd Hon. Mention $200 


Ernest Fiene, U.S.A. 
4th Hon. Mention $ 


THE BETROTHED 
BY MARC CHAGALL 
FRANCE 


Third Prize ($500) in the 
Carnegie International 
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rWO ART EVENTS of considerable significance to the 
art world have recently been concluded. 

The Carnegie International, a huge exhibition held an. 
nually in Pittsburgh under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institute, has become, during the past sixteen years, one of 
the most heralded and at the same time the most provoca- 
tive of art happenings in America. Its importance has 
been heightened by the awarding of cash prizes which 
time and again have raised a furor of dissenting opinion 
as did “Suicide in Costume” by Franklin C. Watkins in 
1931, “South of Scranton” by Peter Blume in 1934 and 
“The Yellow Cloth” by Georges Braque in 1937. 

The Carnegie awards for 1939 were announced a day or 
so after the November number of Art INSTRUCTION had 
gone to press, as indeed has happened in the past. Last 
year we reproduced (in the December number) all the 
first-prize winners during the sixteen-year period of the 
International’s history. Our readers might like to turn 
back to that number to compare this year’s awards with 
those of past exhibitions. 

The other event was, this year, a rising sun on the art 
world’s horizon. Its occasion, the New York World’s Fair 
and the Golden Gate International Exposition; its sponsor 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, a world-wide institution with repre- 
sentatives in 79 countries. Two separate shows, each com- 
prising a representative contemporary painting from each 
of those 79 countries, were assembled by this organization: 
one for exhibition in the International Busi- 
ness Machines Gallery of Science and Art at 
the New York Fair, the other to serve like- 
wise at their San Francisco exhibit. Sharing 
each I.B.M. Gallery with the exhibit of paint- 
ings was a display of the company’s latest de- 
velopments in modern business machines. 
Thus art became the handmaiden of the ma- 
chine and the machine the patron of art. As 
in the Carnegie show, there were prizes in 
this International—ten cash prizes for each 
show. Two of these are here reproduced. 

Each of these two Internationals is distince- 
tive in origin, organization and purpose. Each 
has a special significance. 

The Carnegie project is an extension of the 
philanthropy and practical idealism of the 
Pittsburgh Ironmaster in the advancement of 
culture and the promotion of peace among 
men through the exchange of creative ideas. 
These objectives have been carried out not 
only through invitations to foreign artists to 
exhibit their paintings in America, but by 
the cooperation of foreign artists who have 
assisted Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts of Carnegie In- 
stitute, in the selection of pictures and by 
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Left 
THE RACE OF THE GAEL 
os by John Keating, Ireland 
First Prize Winner in the Interna- 
- tional Business Machines show at 
gie the New York World's Fair 
of 
Ca- 
we Below 
ich 
ion VIEW OF LISBON 
in by Carlos Botelho, Portugal 
nd First Prize Winner in the Interna- 
tional Business Machines show at 
the Golden Gate International Ex- 
* position in San Francisco 
ad 
ast 
the 
the 
Ta others who have been invited to America to serve on 
ith the juries. 
* These Carnegie International Exhibitions have 
art made a great contribution to American Art. They 
air have brought together a wide range of philosophies 
30r and technical experiments. They occupy a place in 
ess the art world analogous to international conventions 
re- of physicians in the medical world. 
m- Although the Carnegie policy of awarding prizes 
ch has frequently been condemned, it should not be 
mn: overlooked that controversy makes news and news is 
1si- as much a stimulant in the art world as in any other. 
at So the Carnegie International has been incalculably 
ke- effective in focusing public interest in art and in pro- 
ing moting an attitude of catholicity essential to the 
nt- growth of truly creative art. 
de- The significance of the International Business Ma- 
es. chines “International” is best expressed in the words 
na- of the founder. Thomas J. Watson, in a foreword of 
As the catalogs, says: 
in “Three great patrons have fostered painting 
ch throughout the long history of civilization. Priests 
have adorned temples, rulers their palaces and pub- 
ne- lic buildings, private individuals their homes and seventy-nine countries. Painting is one of the truest records 
ch art museums. of a people. When we see what painters reveal, it increases 
“In the last group, business men of many countries our hope for better understanding among the peoples of 
he became more and more important after the Renais- the earth. We believe that all who view these paintings 
he * — sance. From the Medici in Florence to industrialists will recognize, through the many different forms of ex- 
of and financiers of the Twentieth Century they pre- pression, traits common to all men which bind humanity 
ng served the art of antiquity and were generous patrons together in universal kinship.” 
as. of contemporary artists. An interesting angle of the I.B.M. International is its 
not “If business men, why not business itself? Directly anticipation of the State Department's plan for promot- 
to or indirectly artists must depend on business for sup- ing cultural relations among the nations of the Western 
by port. It is our opinion that mutual benefit would re- Hemisphere. inasmuch as 16 paintings from South America 
ive sult if the interest of business in art and of artists in were in the 1.B.M. exhibition. 
of business should be increased. Thomas J. Watson is well-known for his activities in the 
In- “Desiring to promote this idea, we present a collec- field of art. He is a director of the Metropolitan Museum 
by tion of paintings by contemporary artists representing of Art and the Grand Central Art Galleries in New York. 
Continued on page 30 
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PENCIL R. Harmer Smith is a young architect who knows how to make 
DRAWINGS charming pencil sketches. Wherever he goes he carries his sketch- 
BY book with him, as he did when he journeyed to Nova Scotia in 1936. 

These two drawings, done in the vicinity of Yarmouth, are good 


R. HARMER SMITH examples of his craftsmanship 


Plates by courtesy of Pencil Points 
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HIGGINS WATERPROOF BLACK INK as “Modern” as the new Museum 
of Modern Art—gives you jet-black permanence and uniformity. 






















Though there is more than half a century of experience in every drop of Higgins Inks, 
yet their purpose is as modern as progress itself. Architects, engineers, designers, artists 
— all whose creative ideas originate on paper — recognize the necessity for the clearly 
defined line which makes for better blue-prints and for better reproduction on the press. 
Higgins Waterproof Black Drawing Ink gives that uniform, perma- 
nent jet-black quality which withstands time, weather and constant 
handling of the original plan, shop drawing or design. Its evener, is 
freer flow suits the drawing pen or brush with equal affinity. 
Higgins American Drawing Inks come in waterproof and soluble 
blacks and 17 lucid waterproof colors, including white and neutral 
tint. Specify Higgins on your next order — and ask your dealer for 
one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually 
PHOTOGRAPH AND ARCHITECTS" 
PLAN REPRODUCED BY COURTESY 


OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. » 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 










applied on drawing paper. 















































VALUE OF TRACING continued from page 15 


Since we usually have no human being near at 
hand whom we can treat with the callousness of a 
Cézanne, we may save much time and pains if we get 
well acquainted with the details and structure of the 
human head and figure before we try to draw much 
from Nature. 


In the old days the young student started as an ap- 
prentice. He did all the dirty work for his master, 
transferring sketches to canvas or even laying on the 
preliminary underpainting. He learned his human 
figure by doing the “Old Man’s” over for him up to 
a certain point. Nowadays we tend to despise that 
kind of knowledge. We want to get all our informa- 
tion straight from Nature. 


LIST PRICE 


25c 
“SCHOOL ART” AQUA PASTEL 


But life’s not long enough. 
A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 


The less time we are forced to spend in the mere IN A METAL TURNED EDGE BOX 
process of studying, the better. Our job isn’t studying Pn ME ly, 
but painting pictures. The sooner we get mere study “School Art” AQUA PASTELS ore genuine pastels, water soluble, made 
over the earlier we can get on to the real job. Yon pore aptagcen and qruperes te cond a Eee ee 








POISONOUS. 
With this one assortment, several painting techniques are at your dis- 











Half of the trouble in studying from real life or 








. ata 3 “ artear . er ee Se posal. True pastel drawings, rich water color paintings, combination 
the portrait in an art-school class is not the inability pastel-water coler renderings, ond epeave tompera-ahe aieee ora 
to draw. but the mere fact that we can’t see how it easily obtained. 

m s ‘ ° P Try AQUA PASTEL. Send 25c in coin or stamps for a box of No. 208 
goes exactly. The quiet light of the north window is “SCHOOL ART’ AQUA PASTEL, postpaid. Circular on Request. 
the worst for showing up details. We may see, say, F WEBER CoO 
the eye, but we are just too far away to see it with . . 
sufficient certainty. If we knew more about that eye Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
we could draw it with more precision. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

wes , a ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 

‘ le best and the easiest way to gain this nowl- PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 








edge is by rapid tracing. 





Hunt the second-hand stalls for books with repro- 
ductions of Old Masters’ paintings or drawings. Then 
with good transparent tracing-paper and a fountain 
pen make rapid tracings of all the details. 


Trace always in an inquiring and analytic spirit. 
You are tracing to gain knowledge and to give your 
hand certainty. Think of each line as you trace, think 


Trace how the eyes go, how the nose is built, how why it goes that way, what it means in relation to 
the mouth is shaped. Don’t trace only one man to Nature. As soon as you have traced it try to compare 
crib his style, trace from everybody you can get and the tracing with something in Nature as like as pos- 
from all periods. sible. Also with rapid lines try to draw on ordinary 


Continued on page 31 
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Learning » Letter 


3y CARLYLE, OrING, and RICHLAND 


A carefully planned, complete, authoritative 
textbook providing a tested method of teaching 
lettering. Every lesson, every drill is based on 
practical professional experience. There are 60 
beautifully designed styles of letters. .... $2.40 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 





New! 


A first book 
in perspective 


PERSPECTIVE 
MADE. By Ernest Norling 


Step-by-step procedure for 
E A Ss Y learning the basis of draw- 
ing, each step illustrated 
by simple diagram. Invaluable bet beginners 
or advanced students. Price $1.40 (list). 


MACMILLAN  &2 Fifth Avenue 














Neal 124 PAGE BOOK ON 


by J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 


iQ WEST 44"ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


tostructive - Comprehensive - Practica 


1450 
At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher 


Walt€r T.fOSter 


“HOW TO DRAW" LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 



























BOR 
RRNA ON PUBLISHING comPunr 
INSTRUCTIVE ART BOOKS 


for 65 cents each 





The Teacher of Oil Painting PRESENT 
The Teacher of Water-Color Painting ART BOOKS 
The Teacher of Pastel Painting 65 CENTS 
The Teacher of Figure and Portrait Painting EACH 
The Teacher of Landscape Painting MAIL 
The Teacher of Drawing Made Easy 5 CENTS 


By D. M. CAMPANA, 442 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 





Does your subscription expire with this 

* issue? Don’t neglect to renew it at once. 
There are some mighty good things 
coming! 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Sir Kenneth Clark 
Maemillan Co., $5.00 

(Cambridge: University Press) 


Leonardo was one of those great and 
mysterious personalities whose genius 
provides an inexhaustible source for re- 
search by savants and students of art. 
After all that has been written about this 
master, one might suspect that the depths 
have been very thoroughly plumbed. Sir 
Kenneth, referring to the enormous quan- 
tity of Leonardo’s notes—made with com- 
plete lack of continuity—assures us that 
“the student of Leonardo is engaged in 
a vast jigsaw puzzle, and in spite of the 
labors of devoted scholars . . . much re- 
mains to be done.” This latest book, 
which gives an account of Leonardo’s de- 
velopment as an artist, is made up of lec- 
tures by the author, given in English and 
American universities. Written for the 
general reader it is as entertaining as it is 
informative. The latter part of the book 
is pictorial — splendid reproductions of 
the master’s paintings and drawings. A 
good book for the school library. 


POSTER PROGRESS 
Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt 


Studio Publications, $4.50 


The many posters from various coun- 
tries here illustrated give an admirable 
cross section of poster art the world over. 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Hungary, 
Sweden, Denmark and the U.S.A. are all 
represented in 287 picked examples. The 
book is designed and printed with the 
customary good taste of Studio Publica- 
tions. 


PERSPECTIVE MADE EASY 
By Ernest Norling 
The Macmillan Company, $1.40 


A clear, concise text with plentiful illus- 
trations that make this an excellent in- 
struction book for egy ao The author 
calls attention to the fact that “we live 
in a world of square corners; our streets, 
buildings, furniture, are all designed 
with a square” ... and so “When we 
have learned to draw the humble brick. 
we have learned practical perspective.” 
That indeed simplifies the subject and is 
a sound premise. 


AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 
{ Biography of Louis M. Eilshemius 
By William Schack 
American Artists Group, $3.00 


This book is the dramatic story of an 
artist whose career is one of the greatest 
tragedies in American art. The long life 
of frustration is skilfully portrayed by 
the author, who convincingly pictures 
the broken old man to whom recognition 
has come too late. “During forty years.” 
wrote Eilshemius in a letter to the Sun, 
“I sold only three pictures out of my 
1,000 paintings.” 

When success finally did come, it 


brought the artist small financial re- 


ward. Museums now own examples of 


his work and dealers get good prices for 


his pictures, but the painter still lives in 
poverty on 57th Street. 


Ws - 


MODERN ART IN AMERICA 
By Martha Chandler Cheney 
Whittlesey House, $4.00 


Against a background of 19th century 
work, Mrs. Cheney traces the career of 
modern American art from the Armory 
Show through the hectic ‘twenties, to the 
Federal Arts Project and today. The story 
is a lively one, revolving around color- 
ful figures of artists of all groups. Taken 
as a whole, it is another indication of the 
cultural integration of America. A fea- 
ture of the book is the inclusion of a 
number of statements by artists concern- 
ing their aims and their ideas about art. 
The ninety-six pages of illustrations of 
the outstanding work of the period com- 
plete the record of the decades just past 
and bring it up to the present. Mrs. 
Cheney has written extensively for art 
magazines and collaborated with her hus- 
band, Sheldon Cheney. in “Art and the 


Machine.” 


FASHION DRAWING 
How To Do It 
By Hazel R. Doten & Constance Boulard 
Harper & Brothers, $4.00 


Deals with the four phases of fashion art: 
illustration, layout, costume design, and 
a history of costume and textile design. 
It is a large volume profusely illustrated: 
it has an amazing amount of valuable in- 
structive material; a complete handbook 
of fashion art. There are practical sug- 
gestions on marketing. The authors, 
through many years of experience in the 
field, are thoroughly competent to offer 
such guidance to others. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST’S STORY 
By George Biddle 
Little, Brown and Ce., Boston, $4.00 


An autobiography of an artist prominent 
among the discontents who have broken 
with long accepted tradition. It is a 
revealing record of a painter whose 
struggle to find direction may be symp- 
tomatic of the confusion in contemporary 
art. The most important part of the book 
deals with the Federal Art Project which 
Biddle was instrumental in setting in 
motion. 


LAST LECTURES BY ROGER FRY 
Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark 
The Maemillan Co., $5.00 
(Cambridge: University Press) 


This book contains Roger Fry’s last lee- 
tures given at Cambridge, as the Slade 
Professor of Art, before his death in 
1934. The book covers everything that 
can be included under the head of 
Ancient Art: Egyptian, Babylonian, As- 
syrian, Aegean, Negro, Aztec and Peru- 
vian, Chinese, Indian, and Greek. The 320 
illustrations, which he had _ himself 
chosen, provide a complete collection 
upon which to base a comparative study 
of the arts of different races. 

Roger Fry was recognized, at the time 
of his death, as the greatest writer on art 
in England. His honesty, his enthusiasm, 
his insistence on the test of actual obser- 
vation, are strikingly present in these 
most unprofessorial lectures. 
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YOUR CHOICE OF CHOICE ART BOOKS 




















A Christmas gift of perma- 
nent value—for students of 
sculpture, art lovers, and col- 
lectors of fine books— 


THE SCULPTOR'S WAY 
A Guide to Modelling and 
Sculpture 
By Brenda Putnam 
No other single volume so 
competently handles all 
phases of the art of sculpture. 


384 pages—196 Half-tone 
Plate Illustrations 
96 Diagrams Price $7.50 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





AUGUSTE RODIN 
By Victor Frisch and Joseph T. Shipley 


An intimate personal portrait of the great 
sculptor by his favorite pupil and chief as- 
sistant. Rich in anecdote and little known 
detail, hitherto unpublished, it brings the 
tempestuous man and his serene genius 
vividly to life. Illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of photographs and old prints and of 


Rodin’s own sketches. $3.50 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., Inc. 
443-449 Fourth Ave. New York 





A Portfolio of 
ALPHABET DESIGNS 
By Irene K. Ames 


A graphic representation of applied principles 
of design, useful for artists, architects, de- 
signers, craftsmen. Thirty-two plates present 
recent tendencies in alphabet designs, with 
histeric examples which still serve as a basis 
for modern de velopment. 32 plates 10 by 15. 

$2.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., New York 





THE DESIGN OF LETTERING 
By Egon Weiss 
In this book alphabets of every style with 
“net values” carefully worked out are pro- 
vided for the convenience of the draftsman 
or artist. By Mr. Weiss’ “net values” sys- 
tem an inscription to fit a given space can 
be laid out right the first time—so accu- 
rately spaced that only minor modifications, 
if any, are necessary—a great time and labor 
saver. $5.00 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd St. New York City 


EE 





MODERN AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 
With 86 pictures in full color 


A beautiful and exciting book about 
ving American art, with 200 pages of 
vivid text, revealing the scope and in- 
tensity of this present-day movement. 
A superbly handsome and impressive 

ume,’ says Grant Wood. ‘Everyone 
with the slightest interest in American 
art owes you thanks and conaratulations.' 


At all bookstores $5.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave. New York City 


FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 
By Alon Bement 


Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, cos- 
tumers, designers, etc. Especially 
effective for classes where it is 
impracticable to draw from the 
living model. 1939 revision of one 
of the most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. List, $2.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York @ Boston @ San Francisco 
Chicago * Toronto ® London 





THE SECRETS OF CARTOONING 
By Chuck Thorndike 


Offers simple and easy method of drawing 
cartoons . . . shows how to draw a head, 
express amusement, anger, surprise, action 

. explains comics, sports, advertising, and 
various types of cartooning. Contains over 
300 humorous drawings and diagrams. 8% 


x 11, heavy paper cover. $1.00 postpaid 
THE HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





fllerry 
Christmas! 
7 


How better can you say 
“Merry Christmas” than 
by giving some of these 
fine books by noted 
authors, bearing the im- 
print of famous pub- 


lishers? 
* 








GIST OF ART 
By John Sloan 


“It is at once a memoir of life and art in 
America, z textbook on painting, and a one- 
man show.’ — Charles Poore, New ao 
Times. 

AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 

By William Schack 
This biography of Louis M. Eilshemius is 
the record of a great American artist. $3.00 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 

106 Seventh Ave. New York City 





MAKING PRINTS 
By Ernest W. Watson, et al 

““Making Prints’ is a delight to the crafts- 
man, the connoisseur and the amateur, and 
to teachers conducting high school art classes. 
It was written by four national authorities, 
Ernest W. Watson, J. J. Lankes, Paul V. 
Ulen and C. A. Seward. Any young crafts- 
man who has anticipated the delights of print 
making will gather year-round pleasure from 
this concise, fully illustrated and simple ac- 
count of the print processes. Four sections 
cover the linoleum print, woodcut, aquatint, 
drypoint and lithograph. 

Limited stock on hand. Special Price until 
Dec. Ist (or until exhausted), 75c. Regu- 
larly $1.00 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WALTER T. FOSTER TITLES 
Whatever you like to draw—cartoons, comics, 
fashion, anatomy, figure, animals, etc.—your 
art supply dealer has a Walter T. Foster 
book to help you. Best of al!, the books of 
Foster's “HOW TO DRAW” LIBRARY 
are but $1.00 each. Free catalog at your 
dealer’s. 





For any book wherever 


published 


THE 
PUTNAM BOOKSTORE, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 
MU 2-0334 


Postage paid to any point in the 


United States and its possessions. 




















ORDER FROM BOOKSTORE OR 


PUBLISHER 
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From 
Ferdinand 


» AMOS 


That’s Amos, anxiously scuttling along 
as though bent upon some important 
mission. As indeed he is, for Amos is ME 
in Ben and ME. Ben is no other than the 
venerable Benjamin Franklin. Amos was 
his seneschal, knight, press agent and 
Boswell; and you'll be surprised to learn 
how utterly indebted Ben was to this 
wise litthe church mouse who adopted 
him, took up his lodgings in Ben’s great 
fur cap and shared with him those ad- 
ventures that made him famous. 

All right, all right, but what business 
has Amos between the covers of ArT 
InstrucTION! What has Amos to do with 
Art? 

What indeed! See those little initials, 
R.L.? They stand for Robert Lawson, 
famous creator (with Munroe Leaf) of 
the still more celebrated Ferdinand the 
Bull. Munroe Leaf, you will recall, wrote 
the text of that simple and dramatic tale; 
Lawson made Ferdinand a graphic real- 
ity, and Walt Disney crowned him with 
immortality. 

Now Robert Lawson is our very special 
friend, as those of our readers who met 
him in our November 1938 number will 
recollect. So Amos, his ambassador, is 
here by special invitation, an honored 
guest. He comes at a particularly impor- 
tant time—when we are thinking about 
artists who, like C. Walter Hodges, have 
become authors. Lawson wrote Ben and 
ME as well as illustrated it. It is his ex- 
clusive creation. His talented wife, Marie 
Lawson, is another artist-author. She has 
written and illustrated several books. If 
you could visit the Lawson home in 
Westport, Connecticut, and meet these 
charming artist-authors, you would real- 
ize how inevitable it was that Amos 
should hail from “Rabbit Hill.” Not that 
the Lawson home is overrun with mice! 
But we’ve learned that almost anything 
can be expected to emerge from a Law- 
son brain. We hereby send you our greet- 
ings, Mr. Lawson. It is our hope that 
Amos will follow Ferdinand to the Hall 
of Fame. (By the way, Mr. Lawson, is 
Amos a contraction of “A mouse”; and 
is he that litthe mouse we have all 
wanted to be at some time or other?) 


* * * 


His Brag 


Whistler, the famous painter, noted for 
his outspokenness, attended a reception 
in Paris soon after the coronation of 
King Edward VII, when a duchess ap- 
proached him: “I believe you know 
King Edward, Mr. Whistler.” 

“No, Madam,” replied Whistler. 

“Why, that’s extremely odd,” she mur- 
mured; “I met the King at a dinner 
party recently, and he said he knew 
you.” 

“Oh,” said the painter, “that was just 
his brag.” 

“PARADE 


* * * 


Not many sounds in life, and I include 
all urban and all rural sounds, exceed in 
interest a knock at the door. 

CuHartes LAMB 
But he didn’t live in New York City. 
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Drawing by Robert Lawson, from Ben and ME 
Published by Little, Brown and Co., Boston. $1.50 


HOW TO MAKE MASKS 
continued from page 20 

absolutely necessary. Library paste is 
better than glue which makes the mask 
brittle. Then the wrapping-paper strips 
can be laid on and tamped down thor- 
oughly. This tamping must be done 
firmly to make it effective. Again go over 
the mask with library paste and apply 
the third and last layer of newspaper. It 
is best to put an extra coat over the top 
of the head to strengthen it so the 
weight of the mask will not make it sag 
and get out of shape when it is hung up 
later on. An extra strip underneath the 
jaw is also helpful. 

In applying a new layer of paper, try 
to keep the strips free from paste on the 
outside until the entire layer has been 
tamped down. This prevents stickiness 
in tamping. 

for any reason one is interrupted 
during the process of papering and has 
to leave the job for a while—even over 
night—a wet cloth wrapped around the 
form will keep the paper moist, ready 
for renewal of operations later. 

After these three successive layers, 
each completely covering the form, smear 
over more paste to thoroughly impreg- 
nate the wet paper. 


Drying 
Set the mask in the sun to dry, or place 
on top of a radiator. When completely 
dry and hard, sandpaper to a smooth 
finish and trim around the base with a 
razor blade. 

Pencil in the eyes and punch or cut 
out the nostrils. 

Remove the wax from the mask. Trim 
edges and bind with gummed tape. If 
masks thus made are kept away from ex- 
cessive heat they will last a long time 
with ordinary care. 


Painting 

Painting the mask is a study in itself and 
not much can be said to guide the stu- 
dent in this part of the work. He will 
have to learn by experience just what 
colors are most effective. His color treat- 
ment will depend upon the purpose for 
which his mask is to be used. If it be a 
portrait mask he naturally will try to ap- 
proximate the color of his subject. The- 
atrical or grotesque masks can be more 
fanciful in color, with exaggerations in- 
tended to harmonize with the handling 
of the form. 

Oil colors are best because they render 
the mask washable. The first coat may be 
pinkish, with colors ground in Japan. 
The interior should be painted, enameled 
or varnished to make it moisture proof. 


TWO INTERNATIONALS 
continued from page 25 

He has been associated with numerous 
art projects and has continuously inter- 
ested himself in contemporary ait and 
artists. Recently he has cooperated with 
a group of New York business men in 
the forming of The Business Men’s Art 
Club of New York which will give them 
opportunity during spare time for draw- 
ing and painting. 

In connection with the “Internationals” 
it is interesting to note that all pictures 
in the two “Contemporary Art of 79 
Countries” exhibitions were purchased 
from the artists by International Business 
Machines, 158 pictures in all, LB.M. 
awarded 26 cash prizes totaling nearly 
$6,000. In each show there were 10 jury- 
awarded prizes and 3 prizes awarded by 
popular vote of the visitors. All exhib- 
itors were awarded a medal, designed by 
John Flanagan, and the 26 prize-winners 
are being honored by luncheons held in 
their native cities throughout the world, 
1.B.M.’s local representatives acting as 
hosts. 

The real significance of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines “International,” 
it seems to us, is the imagination dem- 
onstrated by a_ business organization 
which envisions art and business as mu- 
tually helpful, in fact actually necessary 
to the fulfillment of the destinies of 
each. It is such vision that gives at least 
a promise of that American Renaissance 
which some are courageous enough to 
prophesy for our country. 


* * * 


Obscuring Passion 


It is related of Leonardo da Vinci, by 
one of his biographers, that while the 
artist was painting his great picture, 
“The Last Supper,” he quarrelled vio- 
lently with a man and vowed to take 
vengeance upon him. 

In this mood of wrath the artist 
sketched the face of Judas; but when 
he came to paint the face of the Master 
he could not impart to it the expression 
of love and tenderness he sought to 
portray. 

Laying down his brush, da Vinci 
sought out the man with whom he had 
quarrelled and begged his forgiveness. 
Then he returned and painted the face 
of Jesus. 

* * * 


“When you judge pictures, remember 
that the pictures, in turn, are judging 
you. 

Forses WATSON 
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VALUE OF TRACING continued from page 27 

paper the kinds of details you have been tracing. 
Make up composite heads with details from various 
heads. Play the fool with your tracings in any way 
you like as long as it amuses you. 

Here is a quick brush tracing by Cora Gordon of 
a head by Diirer. Here is the original. Don’t worry 
Diirer can stand it; a little thing like this won't do 
him any harm. The point is that in the tracing, the 
tracer lets herself go. She is not trying to copy the 
careful engraved line work of the original, but has 
snipped out the essentials in a ten-minute scribble. 

Nevertheless a person who will make a tracing like 
this is learning a lot about that head and will also 
learn something about heads in general. 

Richard Sickert, A.R.A., that brilliant painter and 
teacher, once said to a student from the Slade School: 
“Now I don’t want you to draw as you think Augustus 
John thought Michelangelo drew.” But the amusing 
thing is that unconsciously he did want the student 
to draw as “she thought Sickert thought Degas drew.” 

It is impossible for an art teacher not to be rather 
more pleased with a student who draws something 
like himself, than with one who draws in a very dif- 
ferent way. It is naturally easier for him to sympa- 
thize with virtues allied to his own, rather than to 
those that seem to contradict his ideas. 


Art imitates art. Nothing to be ashamed of in that. 
There are in every century a few overpowering 
geniuses who have to go their own way, willy-nilly. 
But most of us must be content to accept the leader- 
ship of others. If we must do so we had better do it 
gracefully. Nothing was ever gained by a grudging ad- 
mission of the truth. 

Therefore gather from all you can. Don't be bound 
in to any single example or art teacher. Don’t just 
draw as you think Augustus John thought Michel- 
angelo drew nor as you think Sickert thought Degas 
drew either. Swipe cheerfully and honestly from the 
whole boiling of the old painters, aye, and from the 
new ones also. 

Don’t sit all the time in an art school trying to see 
how one nose is constructed. Find out for yourself 
how the old chaps, and the new ones too, painted a 
hundred noses. Accumulate noses. Noses from Diirer, 
noses from Michelangelo, noses from Titian, from 
Rembrandt, from Hals, Goya, Velasquez, Matisse, 
Picasso, Derain. . . . 

In Tristram Shandy there is a comic reference to 
“a solution of noses.” Make your own solution of 
noses in your mind and distill it. Learn everybody 
else’s way of looking at noses and at the same time 
draw all the noses within reach. Then indeed the liv- 
ing nose will become a very different object to you. 
You will at last have that nose, so to speak, at your 
finger’s end. 

And what you do for noses do also for eyes, for 
lips, chins, arms, legs, hands. . . . Study the human 
hody piecemeal and in toto. 

So when you come to draw the figure or the face 
from Nature you will know what you are looking for 
and what you want from it. 


Even in art knowledge is power. 


December 1939 


MASK MAGIC continued from page 21 

America Indian ingredients are apparent.” He ex- 
plains the carnival period as a concession to the world, 
the flesh and the devil just before Lent. “The point to 
be emphasized is that Carnival masks have practi- 
cally no religious or ritualistic significance. They are 
disguises which give the wearers a sense of freedom 
and a release from inhibitions. Out of them has come 
the masquerade as a form of amusement.” 


Of masks on the modern stage, Dr. Spinden asserts, 
“They are an attempt to recover a mystical and in- 
scrutable something resident in the false face. There 
is no doubt that masks can be used effectively in bold 
fantastic pageantry, in ballets and even now and then 
in stage plays. They produce a psychological effect 
not only on the observer but on the wearer himself.” 


CHOOSING AN ART CAREER 


Certainly there is no more important decision to be 
made in life than the choice of a career. That de- 
cision should be made with one’s eyes open. To have 
an inclination and an ambition to become a portrait 
painter, a fashion designer, or an advertising artist 
is not enough. Everyone who advises young people 
ought to know just what opportunities are open in 
these various fields of art. 

Take that girl who makes such lovely designs for 
wallpaper and textiles. Because she can do these 
things so well, would she necessarily be advised to 
become a professional designer of textiles? What has 
she to look forward to in the way of earnings and ad- 
vancement in this particular field? After reading the 
booklet, “Textile Design” published by the Federated 
Council on Art Education, one might hesitate to ad- 
vise this girl to anticipate a profitable career in this 
field. 

Then there’s a girl who designs and draws costumes 
with such facility. How should she be advised? 
Should she become a fashion illustrator or designer? 
What are the demands in each of these fields? What 
are the advantages and the disadvantages in each? 
Which offers the greatest financial reward? 

What about that young man who is thinking of 
architecture? Can his instructor advise him about the 
present situation in architecture and the opportu- 
nities that the future is likely to bring? 


All of us who have decisions to make about careers 
in the arts, or who accept responsibility for advising 
others, ought to know more about these professions. 
Fortunately, there is quite a little printed informa- 
tion available. The Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations of Connecticut College, New London, Con- 
necticut, published, in 1936, “Art Occupations in In- 
dustry.” They also prepared, in collaboration with 
the Federated Council on Art Education, a series of 
booklets on the various professions. Under the head- 
ing “Choosing an Art Career,” Art INSTRUCTION 
printed in 1938 a series of articles on art professions. 
Now there is “So—You’re Going to be an Artist!” by 
Matlack Price (WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS) and 
“How to Hllustrate for Money” by Sid Hydeman 
(Harpers). All of these publications should help 
in choosing an art career. 
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ART INSTRUCTION 
tT in the classroom t 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 
use of December ART INSTRUCTION 





Drawing by Robert Lawson 
“The Treasure of the Isle of Mist’’—Putnam 


Value of Tracing 


This article demonstrates tracing as a construc- 
tive and educative process rather than—as is 
almost universally considered—a purely me- 
chanical aid in transferring drawings. Students 
can follow Jan Gordon’s suggestions with profit. 
Here is a most valuable aid in learning to draw 
the figure; one which will, if intelligently used, 
be a valuable supplement to working from the 
model. Indeed many a successful artist has be- 
come expert as a figure draftsman with prac- 
tically no opportunity to draw from models. 


Masks 


The instructions for making masks, given on 
page 20, are complete and need no further com- 
ment. But they deal only with the craft of 
actual production. The designing of masks is, 
of course, an art in itself. It can be profitably 
studied even when there is no intention of put- 
ting the designs into production. The first ex- 
periments can be made with pencil and brush 
or with plasticine, at small size so as to save 
time and material. Research comes first. The 
student should study as many masks as can be 
found in books on the subject. Animal masks 
offer the greatest possibilities for invention. 
The antelope mask on page 21 suggests the in- 
finite variety in form and decorative treatment 
that almost any animal offers. Fantasy can be 
given full rein, though as a matter of discipline 
—restraint is always wholesome — the aim 
should be to retain essential characteristics of 
the individual so that the subject will be rec- 
ognizable in the completed design. Simplicity 
is also to be desired, over-elaboration leads to 
confusion. As a class project there is always ex- 
citement in having students work from the 
same subject. Such a plan is impressive because 
it demonstrates the almost limitless possibili- 
ties of invention offered by a single motive. 

We have seen small-scale masks carried out 
with great success in various materials, in 
situations which prohibited the space and 
equipment needed for larger masks suitable for 
wearing. 





@ FOUNDATIONS OF ART 6 


Life Class Drawing @ Water Color e Oils @ 
Etching @ Basis of Fashion, Design and 
Advertising Art 


INDIVIDUAL TESTED METHOD 
GEORGE BAER School of ART 


180 W. 58th St., New York CO-5-9438 











Water Color Skies 


Dean Fausett’s demonstration should serve to 
direct the young artist’s attention to the sky. It 
would be helpful to collect as many sky pic- 
tures as possible—photographs and reproduc- 
tions of paintings—as a basis for such study. 
Camera enthusiasts will naturally add to the 
collection through their own prints. Sky studies 
in charcoal are suggested. The absence of 
color is an advantage for preliminary studies. 
A young artist friend of ours has made literally 
hundreds of tiny water color sky sketches in 
note books 3x4 inches. Working at that scale, 
he says he can dash them off in a few minutes 
before the effects change. He is really 
acquainted with the sky. Notice pictures by 
contemporary artists. How many of them ap- 
pear to be on speaking terms with the sky? 
What artists of the past have been noted for 
their painting of the sky? 


Two Internationals 


What do you suppose John Doe will think of 
this year’s Carnegie International prize pictures 
shown on page 24? We refer to Norwood Mac- 
Gilvary’s John Doe, concerning whom he writes 
on page 26 of the November number. That 
article brought some letters from readers who 
disagree with some of the author’s opinions. 
The thing that gets most of them into trouble 
is their conviction that they know what art is; 
not realizing that the world has struggled use- 
lessly with that problem for centuries. Their 
approach would be more fruitful if they fol- 
lowed MacGilvary’s advice in his last para- 
graph. He says, “Do not ask what art is or 
ought to be, for this is debatable and will in- 
evitably lead to endless argument. Ask only 
what it does.” A good point for class discussion, 
even though—like most topics worth debate— 
we can reach no satisfactory (to all) conclusion. 


Cut Paper Letters 
The letters “Masks 


barbaric and civilized,” on 
pages 22 and 23, were cut from pictures printed 


on magazine pages: hence the patterned effect. 


Cezanne and Broadcasting 


Of course this broadcast offers suggestion for 
much discussion of the Spirit of Modern Art. 
And it is an excellent model for a student 
broadcast. The time-honored debate now takes 
the form, in many schools, of a broadcasting 
script; and this device gives an added appeal 
to the project. Script writing and the timing of 
programs afford valuable discipline that makes 
such broadcasts more than a sugar-coating de- 
vice. The broadcasts, to achieve their maxi- 
mum effect, should rigidly follow professional 
practice. 














mala 
19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, I!lustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 
INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
ART 25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh. Pa. 














St sr. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


“An Arts & ee Senne by prominent artists 
Crafts Gale ti, Composition — Line Drawing 
lery where Pihion—Leucring and Iluminsting = 
you may fart cise tai om 
BUY*WORK ~p.2\ibinding—Gencral Crafts, Beginner 

wee Ste 


39 E. 8th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 








Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. ne 
—, 5 





Increase your efficiency in or- 


der to increase your earning \ , : 
power. Mr. Young, internation- \ \\ &y \ \ 
ally recognized authority, has . \ke )\ 
prepared a complete, practical < eo 
ourse based on methods suc- 
cessful for years at his Amer- 
ican Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and beginners in art, 
advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, ad- 
vertising executives. Learn and apply layout principles 
receive individual criticism and revisions by mail. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-129 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


“RA 
CHICAGO 


New Trends in Art for Business Use 

/ Photography, Advertising Copy, 

> oe Layout, Commercial Art, Merchandis- 
; - ing, Window Display, Dress Design, 
Styling, Style Reporting, Fashion 
tiltustration, Interior Decoration. 


Personal Training © Individual Advancement 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 12 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 











Chicago, Ill. 











53d Year 
































Sthool of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 


stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 


INS TUT UT E jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
re) F 95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


McLANE a. 2 2 S & 
INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Window Display, Drawing, Painting. 
Distinguished Faculty. — Individual Instruction. Enroll 
now. Booklet A. 

1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Spring term opens January 8 


A practical college offering a fully 
rounded curriculum for professional art- 
ists. designers, craftsmen, and art 
teachers. A State accredited, non-profit 
institution. Faculty of specialists. Tuition 
moderate. Beautiful campus at College 
and Broadway, Oakland. 


Write for descriptive booklet I 














CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
eard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 











AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


44th YEAR. DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, President. Individual In- 
struction in Advertising, Fashion & Pictorial Illustration. Cartooning, 
Costume, Textile, Industrial & Interior Design. Day, Evening, Saturday 


Classes. Write for New Catalog “A”. Tel: VO. 5-1926 or 2040. 


133 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





DIRECT-PROJECT ART TRAINING 


One of America’s oldest art schools. Faculty of 3% 
Inte 


professionals. Commercial Art, Dress Design, 


rior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning. 


Drawing, Painting and Art Teaching Methods. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Suite W-12. 





GEORGE PARKER 
STUDIO CLASSES 


LIFE—LANDSCAPE—STILL L 


MONDAY NIGHT LIFE CLASS 
All Mediums Taught 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


FIVE MORNINGS WEEKLY— DAILY ¢ CRITICISM 
Bulletin on Request 


637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) EL dorado 5-6345 








Drawing - Painting - Sculpture 
Advertising Art - Design - Fashion 
Interior Design - Illustration 
Animal and Human Anatomy 
Faculty of eminent artists develop your individual 
talents. Day, evening and Saturday classes. 
Enroll now. Catalogue. 


7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City, MU 9-5464 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 








Doten-Boulard Studio 


PROFESSIONAL FIGURE AND 
FASHION SKETCH GROUPS 
50 cents an evening 

Figure Model Fashion Model 
Tues. 7-10 p. m. Thurs. 7-10 p. m. 

Instruction also in fashion drawing, 

textile or color. 
Information on request. 

170 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-2660 
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WITH THE SCHOOLS 


Budgeted Tuition Plans 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 
South Michigan Avenue—a school well- 
known for its practical training—offers 
several unusual tuition arrangements, in- 
cluding budgeted tuition plans. 


Motion Picture Aesthetics 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 


53rd Street, New York City, is conduct- 
ing this fall for the Department of Fine 
Arts, Columbia University, an_ interest- 
ing course in the History, Technique and 
Aesthetics of the Motion Picture. This is 
under the direction of Iris Barry, Curator 
of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library. 


New Appointment 
Mr. Keith Martin of Plainfield, New 


Jersey, has recently been appointed as 
the new director of the Kansas City Art 
Institute. The Institute announces at the 
same time the gift of a handsome build- 
ing and plans for considerable expansion 
in the Institute’s field of development. 


Puerto Rico Painting Tour 


A unique course in art is being offered 
(starting January Ist) at the University 
of Puerto Rico—where the Americas 
meet. Walt Dehner, distinguished water- 
colorist and Art Director of the univer- 
sity, is sponsoring a painting group in 
which artists and students from the 
United States will have both the oppor- 
tunity of working in a tropical environ- 
ment exceptional for the pursuit of all 
art studies and the chance of learning 
Spanish and of mingling with art stu- 
dents from many Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

The group will sail from New York 
on an all-expense tour with a surprisingly 
moderate flat rate for round-trip fare, 
meals and lodging in San Juan, Univer- 
sity registration and instruction fees, ete. 


Art College Opens Spring Term 


California College of Arts and Crafts 
opens its 1940 Spring term January 8th, 
with a comprehensive curriculum. This 
institution, unique of its kind, is more 
than an art school in that it offers, as 
well as art courses, a rounded academic 
training. It is a semi-public, State accred- 
ited, non-profit college, emphasizing in 
its courses the preparation of its students 
for professional careers in the arts and 
crafts. 


Handicrafts Classes 

In addition to its supply service, the 
American Handicrafts Co. daily offers 
handicrafts classes at its New York studio, 
193 William St. These are conducted on 
a non-profit basis, students paying only 
for material actually used in completing 
projects, plus a very modest hourly 
charge which covers the services of the 
instructor and the use of tools and inci- 
dental supplies such as inks, dyes, etc. 
Visiting teachers are welcome. 

If you wish advice on crafts, or have 
difficulty in obtaining some particular 
material or tool, the American Handi- 
crafts Co. will be glad to assist you with- 
out charge. 





PAINT IN 


ple? 
U. S. A. 


e Painting Group for artists 
and students: conducted by 


WALT DEHNER 


—Director of Art, University of 

Puerto Rico—recent one-man 

exhibitor, Seligmann Galleries. 
JANUARY TO MAY, 1940. Rates, including round 
trip steamship from N. Y., board, tuition: one month, 
$295; two months, $425; 3 months, $525; four-month 
term, $595. Water-color stressed, but students may 
work in oil. One hour University credit per month. 


@ SPECIAL AWARD at end-of-term exhi- 
bition: ol-oxpante tour to Puerto Rico in 
1941. For details write to Art 
Dept., University of Puerto Rico, or 


GOVERNMENT OF PUERTO RICO, 
INSTITUTE OF TOURISM 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 








Commercial 
ILLUSTRATIONSS@SSCHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN — PORTRAITURE — ILLUSTRATION —CARTOONING 


taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave., & 23rd Street, New York City 








DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually law. Write for FREE sample lesson 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successtully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Stud'o2 Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


| Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, 
| Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 





Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. Established 1876. Send for Catalog. 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
| 79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


Intensive Winter & Summer Courses — for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Sta 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 
Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 
Men's Fashions, Life —— Draping, Grading, 
Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents Srefens 
methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Inveatigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 


mm” 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated 
course with U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator. 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIVE ART INSTRUCTION 


for CHRISTMAS *® 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 








MACHINE 
CUT 
GEARS 





STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12” Double-Geared 


Especially designed for etchers and printers 
of etchings and aquatint plates. Accurately 
built. Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. Com- 
pact. Roller bearings. Bed 12 inches wide by 
30 inches long. Also made in 16-inch size. 
Write for attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park, IHinois 











QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . .. any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
Oo J B ia 4 details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope 











. you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 














Headquerters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
lue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 

— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, 


INC. 
| 205 Fulton Street New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
to paint, any photograph, drawinz, tracing, 
film, nazative or picture of any description. 
Circular N on request. 


CLARK & FREED 
36 East 21st Street, N. Y. C. 























Write for 
Newman's Artists’ Colors and Brushes 


Bourgeois Aine Water Color Sketch Boxes 


HALPERN’S ART SHOP 
117 East 47th Street, New York City 











Aqua Pastels Available in 


New Assortment 


Aqua Pastel, the well-known product of 
F. Weber Co., is now available in a new 
assortment designated as “School Art” 
Aqua Pastel No. 208. This assortment is 
priced in line with the ordinary school 
crayon sets. 

These crayons have 


unique character- 
istics, being genuine wax-free pastels, 
made from pigment colors. They are 


odorless and non-poisonous. 
also water-soluble, making possible the 
execution of straight pastel drawings. 
rich water color paintings or combina- 
tion pastel-water color effects in unlim- 
ited variation. 

The No. 208 Assortment consists of 8 
round sticks, approximately the size of 
standard school crayons. The box is metal 


They are 


with turned edges, beautifully litho- 
graphed in three colors outside, and 
coated white within. Instructions are 


lithographed inside the hinged lid. 





Adhesives that Stretch 
From the cow 


comes milk, from milk 
comes casein and from casein comes 
Casco, an adhesive which artists should 
find useful for many purposes. It is avail- 
able in several forms including Casco 
Flexible Cement, a combination of case- 
in and latex (rubber in liquid form). 
It is a glue, a paste and a cement all in 
one — water- and heat-resistant, flexible 
and strong. Its flexibility makes it espe- 
cially fine for mounting maps, or for 
fastening canvas to paper, ete. For a free 
circular deseribing Casco Flexible Ce- 
ment, address Dep't AD, Casein Co. of 
America, 350 Madison Ave., New York. 


New Supplies Catalog 

An attractive catalog of artists’ materials 
has just been received from A. & B. 
Smith Co., 633 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It describes a wide range of quality 
materials. It is fully illustrated. This com- 
pany, with its 25 years of experience in 
outfitting artists, has complete facilities 
for taking prompt care of all orders 
whether large or small, its 7-story build- 
ing and 3-story annex being completely 
stocked at all times. A number of these 
catalogs have been laid aside for free 
distribution and we suggest that you 
write the company for yours now, ad- 
dressing Dep't A. 


Fluorescent Colors 


From the Flame-Glo Co. Inc., Willow 
Ave. at 135th St., New York, comes a de- 
scription of Flame-Glo colors—fluores- 
cent colors capable of startling effects 
through the use of ultra-violet light. The 
colors contain no phosphorus or radium 
and are absolutely harmless. 

Flame-Glo colors can be applied like 
ordinary colors with a soft bristle brush 
or by spray. They dry within one hour. 

The effects are magical and extremely 
attractive. These colors have formerly 
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Tiny adjustable BRAQUETTE 
frames pictures up to 36" high 


Here's the sensational new BRAQUETTE designed for the needs and 
pocket of the average art student. Tiny—it frames sketches, water- 
colors, prints, etc., up to 36° high. Use it over and over hundreds of 
times. Adjusts to size—frames and fits pictures in a few seconds. 
Looks very smart! Used and endorsed by America’s leading artists, 
photographers, museums and colleges. At your art store or write 


BRAQUETTE, Inc. 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


DEALERS. New counter sales unit beauti- 
fully packaged—profitable. Write for details. 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the most complete 
Leathercraft line in the country. 
Leather by the whole or half skin, cut piece, 
or in project form. Complete tools, tull sized 
patterns, designs, lacing and accessories. 
We also have available extensive stocks and 
tools for Metalcraft, Clay Model- 
ing, Basketry, Pottery, Weav- 
ing, and many ether popular crafts. 

Send 10¢ for illustrated 74 page catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 
Department A-3 
2124 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SILK SCREEN . . 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For details on individual 


er class instruction, write . . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





193 William St. 
New York, N.Y. 

















THE CRAFT BUTER’ Ss “BIBLE” 


V complete listings 
tools materials, and ieatruttions for more than 25 crafts, whict 
ve beer i f Fellowcrafters, Inc., by discriminatir 
rs f j Free, if y« write tt 


METALCRAFT—LEATHERCRAFT 
Special Christmas-Project Circular FREE 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Make your silk screen 
work alive with color— 
more professional in ap- 
pearance! It’s much 
easier with Ronan 
Screen Process Colors— 
preferred for years by 
commercial processors. 
Ronan Colors are more 
brilliant, smooth work- 
ing, non-clogging and 
reproduce your most in- 
tricate designs per- 
fectly. Student work 
progresses more rapidly. 
Perfect for any surface. 
For sale at leading 
Artists’ Supply stores 


SCREEN 
PROCESS 
COLORS 


e WRITE for descrip- 


everywhere. tive color card 


ee. @)) VN, com (a 


Dept A. 749 East 135th St. New York City 








DRAWING TABLE 


Tilts to any angle, complete with Quality 
Pine Drawing Board, Top size 23” x 31” 
Raises and lowers from 30’ to 42” 


Shipped K. D. in Carton F.O. B. N. Y. 
Price COMPLETE $7.50 


COMPLETE OIL COLOR SETS 


Contains 12 asst. 24%” tubes Nobema Oil 
Colors, 2 brushes, bottle Linseed Oil, in 
Slide Cover Wooden Box 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. $1.00 


RIEBE “Sens: N.Y. 





... with Our 
Compliments! 


- you are among the thou- 
sands who read and enjoy 
ART INSTRUCTION month 
by month, why not tell your 
friends about it. thus doing 
them, and us, a favor? 


<a Sample Copy 
We will gladly mail a free 


sample to any of your friends. 
Just supply us with names 
and addresses and we'll do 
the rest! Remember. too. we 
have a special 4 month trial 
subscription for $1.00. 





December 1939 


been extensively used as a ¢~ious phe- 
nomenon in scientific ar theatrical 
work, but now their cost has been re- 
duced to one-sixth the previous figure, 
making them available for advertising 
displays, window displays, ete. For fur- 
ther information address the company. 





Ex4-CUT 


STENCIL PAPER 





E-Z Cut Stencil Paper 


The American Crayon Co. has recently 
added to its line an exceedingly fine 
stencil paper called E-Z Cut Stencil 
Paper. It has all the advantages of the 
more costly imported paper, plus many 
improvements. Outlines may be traced 
directly on the white E-Z Cut paper, 
eliminating the use of carbon paper to 
transfer the design. It is easily cut, mak- 
ing the use of heavy, tough, opaque, 
oiled craft stencil board unnecessary. 
E-Z Cut Stencil Paper lends itself to deli- 
cate and accurate cutting. Its slight 
“tackiness” does away with slippage. 

Users are enthusiastic about the many 
advantages of this fine domestic product 
which will also effect a saving. 

A sample will be sent on request to 
The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


New Higgins Ink Assortment 


Visually brilliant and scientifically sound 
are the colors to be found in the new 
drawing ink assortment of eight colors 
launched by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Ine. 
Packed in a decorative gift box with a 
button clasp on the front, this assort- 
ment of colored drawing inks consists of 
eight standard %4-0z. bottles. The box 
opens at top and front, affording the 
user the utmost convenience on the 
studio table or desk. 

The hues approximate those of the 
Ostwald System which, undoubtedly, is 
one of the most scientific and advanced 
color theories. The brilliance and misci- 
bility of the colors contained in the 
Higgins Drawing Ink Set make it useful 
in teaching or in carrying out any color 
theory. 


Silk Screen Printing 


\ report from the Naz-Dar Co. indicates 
that interest in Silk Screen work is in- 
creasing amazingly. Their free catalog 
5-39 offers descriptions of needed mate- 
rials. 

This month we are glad to welcome 
to our advertising pages two other silk 
screen houses, T. J. Ronan Co., Ine., and 
Colonial Process Supply Corporation. 
These, together with Silk Screen Sup- 
plies, Inc., give us quite a group in this 
field which schools and art studios are 
cagerly exploring. 





THE SPOTLIGHT 


New! FAV-0-RITE 
OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 
Ideal for Christmas Gifts 


Create striking color 
effects on posters, 
Christmas and 
greeting cards, fa- 
vors, book covers, 
plaques, etc. 


You can easily design 
and trace your own 
original stencils ‘ 
then spray with one or 
a variety of colors. Pro- 
duce beautiful velvety 
surface or luminous ef- 
fect. Outfit contains 
spray gun; 6 bottles of 
brilliant opaque stipple 
colors; and 3. stencils. 
May be applied to most 
any surface. Only $1. 
complete. Send today! 
+ ig pay postage in 
S. A. (Extra colors, 
ee bottles . . . 10c.) 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. Scertres 


SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, illinois 
bE with your 
FRE first Order 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S$ S$ Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 








BBER CEMENT co 


Halsted St 














REFERENCE 
FILES 3000 PICTURES 


Filed in 100 labelled folders. All subjects essential to 
commercial artists & students. Complete with index 
in handy drawer filing case. 

Also larger files. 

Write for low prices and names of topillustrators now 


using our files. D R A K E 


ARTISTS’ FILES 
481 MAIN ST., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








Make Your 
REPRODUCTIONS 
BY SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
Free Literature 
and Catalogue 
COLONIAL PROCESS SUPPLY CORP. 
140 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 








“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 








Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 











SS a SMITHIAN QUALITY 
ARTISTS SUPPLIES 
| rite to Dept. A for our Artists’ Catalog} 


7-8 OTH GP. 


TH FIELD street ? 
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Teach 
Intaglio 
Work 

on Glass, 
Metals, 
Stone, 
etc. 


The new, exclusive Handee technique of en- 
graving mirrors, glassware, trays, cabinet 
doors, table tops, etc., is fascinating and as 
easy as tracing. The Handee is the ideal tool— 
plugs in any electric socket—grinds, drills, 
engraves, polishes, cuts, carves, routs, saws, 
sands, sharpens, etc. 

Everywhere interest grows in engraved glass, 
linoleum block work, wood carvings, puppets, 
pewter etching, novelties, etc. Twelve easy-to- 
make Handee Hobbies plans for classroom use 
sent free to instructors. Regular price 25 cents. 
FREE . .”. 64- PAGE CATALOG SHOWS HANDEES $10.75 UP 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. COMPANY 


1101 W. MONROE STREET, DEPT. Al, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Al-12 
[] Send Catalog [] 12 Handee Hobbies plans 
LIEV Nace pn entvaiped eed reese Vivnes 
Address 








ORPI 


OIL COLORS 


Brilliant-Permanent 
and Inexpensive 


Made inthe USA. 
fromthe formulae perfected in 
Holland by themanufacturers of 
the REMBRANDT COLORS 
a 


TALENS & SON- Newark, WJ. 

















Daylight Fluorescent Lamps 


The world’s fairs have done more than 
anything else, perhaps, to focus attention 
on the new type of electric lamp known 
as “fluorescent”—a lamp which is revo- 
lutionizing lighting in many places, in- 
cluding art galleries and studios. 

Fluorescent lamps are of glass, tubu- 
lar in form. They contain no filament 
but give off rich glowing light from their 
entire surface. At the fairs, these lights 
were employed mainly for color effects, 
but the artist’s interest is usually in the 
daylight type, which gives the nearest ap- 
proach to daylight ever produced arti- 
ficially at high efficiency, and so is ideal 
for work in color. Fluorescent light is 
also relatively cooler than other types 
and is economical, the lamps generating 
more light than ordinary lamps of the 
same wattage. 





The fluorescent lamp which we _ piec- 
ture is a floor model offered by E. H. 
& A. C. Friedrichs Company, 140 Sulli- 
van Street, New York. The base is of 
heavy solid cast iron with the upright 
offset to counterbalance the lamp and 
give maximum stability. The baked gray 
crackle finish is durable. The lamp can 
be adjusted for easel or drawing board; 
a grooved cross arm prevents turning. 

The shape of the reflector is such that 
the light spreads to cover the drawing 
board and taboret without shifting. There 
is no glare, the light being soft and 
evenly distributed. 

Friedrichs offers other lamp models of 
desk, clamp and suspension types. 
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CUTS 
MAT-CUTTING COSTS! 
A wonderful precision instrument this 
X-ACTO mat cutter and beveller, yet so 
simple you can't go wrong! Literally "a 
mechanical wrist'’ (circle above). X-ACTO 
cuts windows or trims to any thickness. Made 
of solid bronze, angle-slotted 55° or 90°. 
How your cutting costs come down! En- 
hances the beauty of your favorite prints, 
Gives professional look to your exhibition 
work. Remember the X-ACTO is sturdy, all- 
metal construction, guaranteed for life — 
easily pays for itself in short time. 


i 


No. 90 14” long $ 7.50 compiete 
No. 100 20” " 10.50 
No. 110 30” “= 15.00 





write for descriptive circular 


CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES CO., INC. 
Makers of X-ACTO detachable blade knives for 


every art and craft. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















Send for the AIR BRUSH 


CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 
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FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Etc. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 
Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 

gratis. : 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Grats Farish, 42-57 Kissena BI. 
Flushing, N. Y. 








Beginners Learn 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
the EASY way with this 
NAZ-DAR Student’s KIT! 





COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL—the most 
inexpensive and satisfactory kit for all 
classroom work, posters, banners, Christ- 
mas cards, etc.! Paints ready mixed— 
ern x for several hundred cards. Easy- 


to-follow instructions. All supplies of the 
same high grade as in regular commer- 
cial shops. Send in your order TODAY! 
Why wait? Complete kit, $10. 


NAZ-DAR CO. 4014 N. Rockwell, Chicago 


Art Instruction 











Books on U 
ShHETCHING 


UTDOOR 


.. also a 


few REGENT TITLES 





LET US HILL YOUR ORDER FOR 


ANY BUOh ON OUR 


MONTHLY BOOK REVIEW PAGES 








* WATER COLOR PAINTING *« 


MAKING A WATER COLOR 
George Pearse Ennis 


Concise, clear directions about mate- 
rials and methods. Reproductions in 
«olor of fine examples, carefully ana- 
lyzed. 71 pages. $4.50 


MAKING WATER COLOR BEHAVE 
Eliot O'Hara 


Discusses materials and technics. Of- 
fers practical demonstrations. A most 
useful volume. 96 pages. $2.75 


COLOR IN 
SKETCHING AND RENDERING 
Arthur L. Guptill 


The most complete treatise on the sub- 
ject. Suited to either beginner or ad- 
vanced student. Contains 180 full-page 
plates in full color, each illustrating 
points discussed in the text. Many 
smaller illustrations. This handsome 
and useful volume is enjoying a re- 
markable sale. 348 pages. Free descrip- 
tive circular on request. $10.00 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
Richmond and Littlejohns 


Splendid text and _ reference book, 
showing (in full color) comparative 
methods, some of them unique. Encour- 
ages the experimentation which leads 
to an individual style. 144 pages. $6.00 


* OIL PAINTING * 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINTING 
Leonard Richmond 


Demonstrates very clearly and com- 
pletely, by means of adequate text and 
47 plates in color, the fundamentals of 
the subject. Invites experimentation. 
143 pages. $5.00 


PAINTING AS A HOBBY 
S. D. Thatch 


Includes the essential elements of oil 
painting—drawing, color and composi- 
tion. Gives advice on materials. Offers 
suggestions on still life, landscape and 
portrait painting. 102 pages $1.75 


PAINTING IN OILS 
Bertram Nicholls 


This well-known painter gets down to 
brass tacks with material of unusual 
value to the beginner. Shows the 
equipment and explains its use. Dis- 
cusses many paintings. 79 pages. $3.50 








NEW 
* 


MODELING FOR AMATEURS 
Clifford and Rosemary Ellis 


This volume, illustrated with 
33 beautiful halftones, de- 
scribes the making of many 
fascinating things from twisted 
wire, cut newspaper and paste, 
etc. It’s a mighty interesting 
book. 152 pages. $3.50 


* 


COLOR MANUAL 
J. H. Bustanoby 


Gives practical information to 
all those interested in color, in- 
cluding artist, dyer, decorator 
and display man. Covers many 
matters, especially color mix- 
ing and terminology. Offers 
definite color mixtures. 152 

$2.5 


pages. 
* 


FUN WITH A PENCIL 


Andrew Loomis 


Funny faces and figures are 
the raison d’etre for this vol- 
ume, but it contains much 
sound and valuable instruction 
for the serious student. Con- 
struction, action, perspective 
and shadows are presented by 
an extremely practical method 
utilizing blue construction 
lines. $3.00 


* 


FASHION FOR A LIVING 


Warburton and Maxwell 


Explains what the field of 
fashion offers to the girl seek- 
ing a career. Discusses design, 
styling, layout, advertising, 
merchandising, etc. A very 
practical book, filled with help- 
ful and honest suggestions. The 
authors are recognized author- 
ities in the field. 331 pages. 

$3.00 








* PASTEL PAINTING * 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PASTEL PAINTING 
Richmond and Littlejohns 
A detailed and helpful volume on this 


interesting art, with splendid illustra- 
tions in full color. 150 pages. $4.00 


* LANDSCAPE PAINTING * 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
J. F. Carlson 
Discusses in detail (in non-technical 
language) problems of light, design, 
perspective and color as they apply 
particularly to landscapes. A _ final 
chapter covers the technic of oil paint- 
ing. 260 pages. $4.00 


* COMPOSITION * 


COMPOSITION AND RENDERING 
A. Thornton Bishop 
Offers useful suggestions on how to 
compose, with emphasis on outdoor 
subjects. Offers splendid instruction in 
pencil drawing. 130 pages. $2.75 


* PEN DRAWING * 


SKETCHING IN PEN AND INK 
Donald Maxwell 
A valuable contribution showing, 
among other subjects, landscapes 
treated in various ways. 131 pages. 
$2.50 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK 
Arthur L. Guptill 


The most comprehensive bock on the 


subject, with hundreds of drawings by 
many artists. Presents numerous tech- 
nics and covers all sorts of subject 
matter, including trees, landscape, ete. 
431 pages. $8.50 


* PENCIL DRAWING * 


THE ART OF DRAWING IN 
LEAD PENCIL 
Jasper Salway 
Landscape is among the subjects fea- 
tured in this sound treatise, examples 
by various artists being included. 246 
pages. $4.50 


Please add 15¢ per volume for postage and packing 





We will gladly accept your order for any standard art book. If not listed here, please mention title and publisher’s name 
and address. If any book ordered from us proves disappointing, return it in original condition within seven days 
and your money will be refunded or an exchange arranged. Prices subject to change without notice. 


ART INSTRUCTION BOOK SERVICE 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





YOU GET EXACTLY 
THE TONE YOU WANT 
FROM EVERY TURQUOISE GRADE 


Note how uniformly the lines from these six soft degrees 
shade off from jet black to a rich dark gray. “Chemi-Sealed” 
TURQUOISE grading is as accurately spaced as the gradu- 
ations on a rule, because each of the seventeen degrees is made 
from a separate basic formula of graphite and clay. 


TURQUOISE work goes faster, too. The leads are steeped in 
rare waxes until every microscopic particle of graphite glides 
on a film of lubricant. Then Eagle’s exclusive super bonding 
process deposits on the surface of the leads an impervious 
coating which seals in these waxes for permanent smoothness. 
And the same patented process unites lead and wood so 
inseparably that you will rarely break a point. 


For a drawing pencil that will enhance your skill and speed 
your hand, make a bee line to your supplier and ask for 
Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE. 


naming your supplier 
and this publication. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY «+ 703 EAST 13TH STREET - 















(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUOISE 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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